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INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


An unusual service placed at the disposal of employers without charge by 
“Michigan’s Mutual.” 


Our Industrial Engineer, after making a survey and study of a mem- 
ber’s plant, submits to him a report containing suggestions and recom- 
mendations that will make for more safe, rapid and economical produc- 
tion. His report covers structural improvement, more convenient rout- 
ing, more effective lighting, efficient arrangement of power transmission 
and machinery, rapid handling of stock and material and proper ventila- 
tion all of which tend toward more economical operation or increased 
production. His work is practical, based on broad experience and thor- 
ough knowledge of industrial conditions and processes. The adoption of 
his recommendations is optional with the member. Any member is 
granted this service on application, and in some instances the benefits 
derived have practically offset the premium paid for insurance. 


Dependable Insurance 


Every Policy Is Non-Assessable 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
Fire, Theft, Public Liability, Property Damage, Collision 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLIC LIABILITY 
GENERAL PUBLIC LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR «+ TEAMS 
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ederal Hardware end 
-Implement Mutuals 


Combined Assets $6275,58814 














RETAIL HARDWARE 
MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















PRESENT 
MINNESOTA DIVIDENDS 
IMPLEMENT vt 2 = on ons ts Ce ee , 50 % 
MUTUAL FIRE . a oe i J, CLASS A 
INSURANCE CO. Voss 
40 % 
Owatonna, CLASS B 
Minn. 
30 % 
CLASS C 

















HARDWARE DEALERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 





Stevens Point, Wis. 
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PROTECTION 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT, OHIO 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston, Mass. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. L. Riley & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mer., 
Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Wash., Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Calif. 
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F. J. MARTIN 


President of Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and Vice- 
President of Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


Mr. Martin was one of the early founders of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and has been prominent in Mutual circles ever since its pioneer 
days. He is President of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and with 
his associates has built up a business amounting annually to more than twice the 
total written by any other company in the state of Washington—thus showing the 
confidence which the people of the Northwest have in the Martin brand of Mutual 
service. Here is a vigorous far-sighted personality quite as well known in the inter- 
national insurance field as in the United States. Those who go to the convention in 
Seattle will find that Mr. Martin and his company have prepared a royal welcome. A large 
feature of the program of entertainment will be the opening of the Martin residence 
and gardens on the shore of the Lake Washington to Mutual visitors. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin are connoisseurs of art, literature and flowers and their taste is well 
reflected in their splendid home, 





Insurance Conditions in England 
How the Mutual Companies Took Root in Britain’s Early Days 


HE late Viscount Bryce, 

whom you knew very well in 

America, once said that if a 
citizen of the United States were 
suddenly asked the question, 
“Where does American history 
begin ?”” he would probably reply, 
“With the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, when the 
peoples of the Colonies dis- 
claimed the authority of the 
British Crown and started on 
their career as a group of asso- 
ciated Sovereign States.” May I 
say that if the 
same question 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


Member of Parliament, 1918-1922. 











The Idea of Mutual Insurance Came 
Over in the Mayflower 


(for the 41 emigrants in the May- 
flower have grown into a great 
and mighty nation) have had 
their anxious moments when 
liberty was abused, undermined 
or seriously threatened. In the 
meantime we have benefited more 
than any other two nations, and 
shall continue to benefit, by our 
respective experience, because 
our institutions and social life are 
based upon old foundations of 
similar origin. When we seemed 
to be weakening in our purpose 

and ideals fresh 

breezes of 





were asked an 


liberty have 





Englishman 
over here, he 
would probably 
reply, “When 
the God-fearing 
Englishmen 
arrived in the 
Mayflower on 
the barren coast 
of Mas sachu- 
setts to establish 
a safe and last- 
ing home for 
religion and 
liberty in the 
land of the 
West.” Both 
answers may be 
wrong, but both 
events are vital 
landmarks in 
the history of 
civilization. 
Both _ events 
saved liberty for 
England. In 
the long inter- 
val following, 
both nations 
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blown across 
the Atlantic to 
refresh _ the 
hearts of the 
people of these 
islands. 

The lusty stal- 
warts of Ameri- 
can _ Indepen- 
dence were 
skilled  crafts- 
men in the great 
art of nation 
building and the 
foundations 
they laid are im- 
mutable and im- 
perishable, 


Soa 


I NOTE that 
vain and futile 
efforts are made 
(alas, in your 
own country) 
by the retainers 
of certain vested 
interests to be- 
smirch their 
names. But 
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those stern pioneers of the free 
institutions of America are im- 
mune from attack. Their memo- 
ries are world treasures and an 
abiding inspiration to those who 
are endeavoring to support the 
daily needs of the many against 
the privileged interests of the 
few. 


Benjamin Franklin, Scientist 
and Statesman, one of the trus- 
tees of the document that con- 
verted America from a British 
Colony into a Sovereign State, and 
one of the builders of the new na- 
tion, like many others, had ex- 
perienced the great and pressing 
need of some protection from the 
ravages of nature falling heavily 
on individual shoulders — the 
great forces of nature without 
warning or discrimination des- 
troying a man’s life or his prop- 
erty whilst leaving his neigh- 
bour’s unharmed. “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” There was 
the divine key to the solution but 
man was slow in finding it. When 
Benjamin Franklin walked into 
the Court House in Philadelphia 
in the early days of 1752, it was 
to give a scientific application to 
the divine edict. That is the 
foundation of insurance, a fact 
which those engaged in the busi- 
ness should not overlook. The 
danger was common to all and 
should be shared equally. That 
was the basis of the Company 
Franklin formed in the Philadel- 
phia Court House on_ that 
memorable occasion. It is a 
pleasure to know that this com- 
pany formed one hundred and 
seventy-three years ago is still 
flourishing and, what is more, 
working on the same firm founda- 
tion of public service, true to its 
great heritage. 


An Early English Busi- 22) 
ness Meeting Held 

Under Difficulties 

in a Coffee House 
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I REALLY think that Franklin 
obtained his idea for the Centri- 
butionship from England when he 
was here for eighteen months 
working in the City of London as 
a printer, 1725-6. A Mutual Fire 
Company had been formed thirty 
years before Franklin was here. 
Its name was The Amicable Con- 
tributor, afterwards the Hand-in- 
Hand Contributionship, and later 
changed to the more convenient 
title of Hand-in-Hand. Its em- 
blem was similar to that of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship. a 
design illustrating a hand-in- 
hand.. It is probable that Frank- 
linactually did some of their print- 
ing as the Insurance Office was 
situated in Snow Hill and Pal- 
mer’s famous printing works at 
which Franklin was employed 
were in Bartholomew Close, a dis- 
tance covered a five minutes’ 
walk 

Franklin had been sent here by 
Sir William Keith, the Governor 
of Massachusetts on a wild-goose 
chase. But he returned with an 
idea that has grown into a mighty 
and beneficent institution, side by 
side with the nation itself, that 
has given man the necessary pro- 
tection against the calamities of 
nature and robbed death itself of 
much of its sting. 

We had another Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company that was only 
8 years old when Franklin was 
here, the Westminster Fire. Both 
these Mutual Companies, (the 
only Mutuals we had insuring 
against fire apart from some small 
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sectional offices) had a useful and 
profitable existence for the 
British public until 20 years ago 
when it was decreed by the Pro- 
prietary Companies (you can call 
them Stock Companies) that their 
separate existence should be ter- 
minated and, accordingly, whilst 
still in a healthy and serviceable 
condition after an honourable 
career of 200 years they were 
“absorbed”. 
eee 


TO enable readers to fully appre- 
ciate the importance of these two 
transactions, the shutting down of 
these two Mutual Companies, it is 
necessary for me to explain the 
Fire Insurance conditions thai 
had grown up in this country. 
The Hand-in-Hand was formed in 
1696, and the Westminster in 
1717, and they were both ab- 
sorbed in 1905, the year when the 
Proprietary Companies had 
reached the zenith of their power 
and were employing it ruthlessly. 

By 1830, there were a score of 
Fire Proprietary Companies well 
established and carrying on a 
fairly successful business in this 
country. But for some time the 
need had been felt for some 
arrangement between the Com- 
panies whereby the rates charged 
for certain risks should be made 
uniform. A scheme was arrived 
at in that year for fixing mini- 
mum rates. The Proprietary 
Companies grew in prosperity and 
power and in due course became 
thoroughly defiant, even despotic, 
but doing a vast amount of useful 
and essential work. They formed 
themselves into an Association 
for the purpose of fixing and 
maintaining rates and to prevent 
competition. The Association 
was called The Tariff Association 
and its members the Tariff Com- 

(Continued on page 26) 





A Portion of Seattle’s Business District with the Olympic Mountains to the Westward 


Seattle Awaits Convention 


Big Gathering of Mutual Folks to Have Royal Welcome 
in Great City of Northwest 


S the time approaches for 

the trainman to shout the 

call, “All aboard for 
Seattle,” interest grows in the 
coming convention and its atten- 
dant trip through America’s 
mightiest scenic sections. 


The sessions of the big mutual 
meeting will start on August 10th, 
and continue for four days in the 
wonder city of Seattle itself, and 
those who want to know the latest 
mutual developments as worked 
out by the National Association 
and the Federation will do well 
to bring along plenty of paper for 
the taking of notes. The discus- 
sions will be lively and full of 
good points to pack along home 
and put to practical use for the 
promotion of Mutual business 
during the coming year. 


Not the least part of the con- 
vention will be the hand of wel- 
come which the Mutual men of 
Seattle will hold out to the visi- 
tors. The West is famous for its 
hospitality and this whole-souled 
hearty spirit of the “Hail Fellow 


Well-Met,” kind is at its best in 
Seattle. 
sos 


FOR this thriving metropolis in 
the far corner of the great Paci- 








New Chamber of Commerce ~ 
Building, Seattle 


fic Coast State of Washington is 
a busy hive of Mutual activities. 
Here are located the headquar- 
ters of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association. 


Nowhere in the nation will be 
found a more competent and 
aggressive group of men bent on 
the establishment of Mutual prin- 
ciples. Out in that big section, 
the people are always ready to 
talk about and act upon good 
ideas. Prejudice is not in the 
Westerner’s make-up. His mind 
is open for conviction, and he 
wants to know always, “The best 
way to do things better.” 


As a consequence the idea of 
Mutual insurance has taken a firm 
root all over the Northwest and 
its sponsors in and around Seattle 
are among the most enthusiastic 
of all Mutual boosters. 


In an atmosphere of this kind, 
it is inevitable that the conven- 
tion visitor will absorb a good deal 
of enthusiasm for Mutual pro- 
gress. Contact with men. who 
have first sold themselves 





J.H. EDWARDS 


Vice-President Northwestern Mutual Fire 


Association 


on Mutual insurance, and who 
have since spent their lives in 
a burning zeal to convince their 
neighbors, cannot but have a 
heartening influence. And by the 
same token, you with your vim, 
and your experience will do a 
similar service to those with 
whom you become acquainted. A 
convention such as this, is an 
active clearing house of Mutual 
topics, and who in the Mutual 
world can afford not to be on 
hand when matters of great 
moment to the cause of Mutual 
insurance are being exchanged. 


Soc 


THE men of Seattle who will 
have much to do with the enter- 
tainment of delegates and guests 
are F. J. Martin, President of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association; J. H. Edwards, Vice- 
president of the same company; 
and M. D. L. Rhodes, its Secre- 
tary. 

With the entertainment in 
charge of such experts in hospi- 
tality, there can be no question 
but that every visitor will have 
his time pleasantly filled from 
morning till night. The program 
as tentatively arranged to date is 
to be as follows: 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 10th 


9:00 A. M., Director’s Meeting. 

1:30 P. M., Cyclone conference. 

7:30 P.M., General meeting with an 
address of welcome by Mr. F. J. Martin, 
at which the keynote for the convention, 
Mutuality, will be sounded. The re- 
sponse will be given by a speaker to be 
later announced. Reports of officers 
and appointments ‘of committees. 

During the day there will be a golf 
tournament and a horse-shoe tourna- 
ment. In the afternoon the ladies will 
be entertained at the Seattle Golf Club. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11th 


9:00 A. M. to 10:00 A. M., Committee 
Meetings. 

10:00 A. M., Group meetings. 

1. Farmers’ Mutuals. 
2. Federation. 
3. Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

2:30 P.M., Automobile trip “Seeing 
Seattle”. 

7:45 P.M., General meeting with ad- 
dress on mutual insurance to be broad- 
casted over KFOA, followed by a talk 
by Hon. H. O. Fishback, Insurance Com- 
missioner of the state of Washington. 
An address upon the Pacific Northwest, 
probably illustrated with slides. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12th 


9:00 A. M. to 10:00 A. M., Committee 
Meetings. 
10:00 A. M., Group meetings. 
1. Farmers’ Mutuals. 
2. Federation. 
8. Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


M. D. L. RHODES 


Secretary Northwestern Mutual Fire 


Association 


1:30 P. M., Boat trip leaving from the 
Seattle waterfront, inspecting the 
largest piers in the world, which belong 
to the Port of Seattle, passing Fort 
Lawton, going through the Canal and 
the second largest locks in the world, 
across Lakes Union and Washington to 
President Martin’s home at Konoway 
on the shore of Lake Washington. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13th 
9:00 A. M. to 10:00 A. M., Committee 
Meetings. 


10:00 A. M., General session, reports 
of committees and election of officers. 


2:00 P. M., Meeting of directors. 
6:30 P. M., Banquet. 


Among the enterprises of which 
Seattle is most proud is the new 
$5,500,000 community-owned 
Hotel Olympic. This great build- 
ing consecrated to the comfort of 
guests is not only a masterpiece 
of architecture but the very last 
word in service and convenience. 


Sas 


THE lobby is unusually large and 
specially arranged to handle with- 


out confusion the crowds in- 
cidental to conventions, and the 
furnishings are luxury itself. It 
is a matter of surprise also to see 
the rate card which shows a 








schedule of very reasonable rates. 
Mr. W. P. Taylor, Jr., the mana- 
ger, is famous in hotel circles for 
the hospitable homelike atmos- 
phere which is a part of every 
hotel which is under his manage- 
ment. 

When you add to this the fact 
that the Olympic is situated in 
one of the most beautiful spots 
in the world, it is quite apparent 
that a sojourn here during the 
convention will result in a real 
vacation, as well as giving oppor- 
tunity to transact business and 
renew old friendships. 


Soca 


IT should not be forgotten, of 
course, that aside from the profit 
of attending the convention, the 
scenic beauty of the trip along the 
road to Seattle and around 
Seattle itself will be of compelling 
interest. The ride along the Mis- 
sissippi to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the view of the great wheat 
fields of the North Middle West, 
the stop at the renowned Glacier 
Park, and finally the route 
through the Rockies and down 
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Mt. Rainier and Paradise Inn 


again to the coast city will con- 
stitute a trip that will linger in 
memory for a lifetime. 

Those who care to remain in 
Seattle for a few extra days will 
find much to their liking in the 
possibilities for little journeys to 
famous recreation spots—boat 
rides to Vancouver, Tacoma and 
other points, auto tours to Mt. 
Rainier, which towers over 14,000 
feet above the sea level, visits to 
giant forests, fishing jaunts to 
lakes set like jewels in cloud land, 
hiking, shooting, swimming, ten- 
nis, golf, indeed every wholesome 
healthful pleasure may be in- 
dulged in here at small cost and 
under the finest auspices. 


Soocae 


DELEGATES and their families 
should bear in mind that owing to 
the heavy demands which will be 
made for sleeping car equipment 
at this particular time of the year, 
accommodations should be re- 
served as early as possible in or- 
der that necessary equipment 
may be held for the special train. 
Those interested are therefore re- 


quested to give early information 
regarding sleeping car space de- 
sired. All preliminary arrange- 
ments have been made by C. A. 
McCotter, President National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; F. B. Fowler, Treas- 
urer, and Harry P. Cooper, Sec- 
retary, and prompt attention to all 
inquiries is assured. Letters 
should be addressed to Mr. J. R. 
Van Dyke, General Agent, C. B. 
& Q. R. R., 179 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Arrangements may be made at 
slight extra cost to return by any 
one of various routes different 
from the outgoing trip, thus 
affording a glimpse of Canada, 
California, Colorado, Yellowstone 
National Park or other sections of 
the west. 





Insured 
He: “It wouldn’t be much 
trouble for us to marry. My 
father is a minister, you know.” 


She: “Well, let’s have a try at 
it, anyway ; my dad’s a lawyer.” 
—Voo Doo. 





The Trend of Business 


Sizing Up the Prospects for Early Fall Trade 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


Vice-President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


RELIMINARY reports for 

May indicate that the busi- 

ness reaction which started 
in March, continued during last 
month. They also give some hope 
that the downturn is at or near its 
finish. In the month preceding 
May, practically every basic factor 
showed a decline. Last month the 
action of fundamentals was mixed, 
some advancing and some declin- 
ing. Moreover, in those phases in 
which declines occurred, the drop 
from April was relatively small. 
Figures for the early weeks of 
June would tend to show that on 
the whole, business has turned a 
corner and is once more on the 
upgrade. 


The Fall Outlook 
THE time has come when busi- 
ness men generally will have to 
make some estimate of what Fall 
activity can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be. One of the baro- 


meters upon which the average 
man has been accustomed to look 
for guidance is apparently predict- 
ing more or less of a business 
boom for the closing months of 


the year. The high degree of 
speculative activity, and the high 
level of current stock prices ap- 
parently makes the stock market 
a prophet of abnormal business 
activity still to come. On the 
other hand, the history of busi- 
ness activity over the last two or 
three years, and the relation of 
our Central Banks to such activi- 
ty, would indicate that nothing 
like a boom is in prospect. 


Stock Market Poor Guidance 


WHILE the stock market enjoys 
a wide spread reputation as a 
business forecaster, not a little of 
this reputation is undeserved. A 
study of its history would show 
that in the majority of cases its 
forecasts have been right as to 
the trend of business, but nearly 
always wrong as to the extent of 
business profits or losses. Even in 
its forecasting of the trend it has 
not an unblemished record. It has 
been wrong on various occasions 
in the past, even in its forecast of 
the future direction of business. 

At the present time the stock 
market is saying that the profits 


of the companies whose shares are 
traded on it, are going to be as 
large as in such periods as 1906, 
1916 and 1919. Analysis of basic 
industries and the relation be- 
tween supply and potential demand 
in their field, renders it extremely 
difficult to find out where those 
profits are going to come from. 
There is no doubt. that the total 
amount of business to be done in 
the country during the rest of the 
year will be large. If the history 
of the last three or four years is 
of any value, ver, the one 
thing it has pointed out is that 
the productive capacity of the 
country is greater than any rea- 
sonable demand that can be ex- 
pected for the rest of the year. 


Keen Competition 


IN a situation such as this where 
output can be increased beyond 
any reasonable demand, keen com- 
petition is bound to be a feature 
of business during the remainder 
of the year. Of course competi- 
tion of some kind or other is al- 
ways present in business, but dur- 
ing the war years its force was of 
extremely small importance. In 
the last four or five years, how- 
ever, even in periods of active de- 
mand, the individual producing 
enterprise has had a constant 
battle to show a decent profit. 

Whether this situation of indus- 
trial overdevelopment is due to 
the war years or to the chaotic 
world conditions which have ex- 
isted since the war, is of little 
importance. Whatever the cause, 
the results are with us. As a re- 
sult it is extremely difficult to pick 
out a single industry in which it 
can reasonably be said that profit 
margins are going to be so wide 
for the rest of the year as to make 
for phenomenal earnings for the 
companies in the industry. 

On the whole, as far as the 
stock market is concerned, the 
movements of the last couple of 
months probably reflect nothing 
but easy money having a chance 
for speculative expression in a 
moderate improvement in one or 
two industries, and in the exploit- 
ation of a dozen or more mystery 
stocks. 


The Outlook 


TAKING into consideration this 
overdeveloped state of industry 
generally, it is necessary to deduct 
some of the favorable significance 
from the high consumer demand 
which every evidence points to 
continuing for the rest of the 
year. The resultant of the two 
factors will make for good busi- 
ness, but not for anything resem- 
bling a business boom. The actual 
volume of business to be done dur- 
ing the second half of the year 
should be gradually growing from 
present levels into the Fall at 
least, but the actual profits of the 
individual concern are going to be 
affected as much by the manner 
in which it meets the keen com- 
petition which will be encountered 
as by this increase in volumes. 


The Investment Market 


DURING the last month or so the 
long-term money rate has climbed 
somewhat further. Prices of in- 
vestment issues on the whole have 
been stronger. There has been 
no exceptional over-supply of 
domestic security issues, and for 
a while very few foreign loans 
were placed. 

Two new movements are begin- 
ning to have some affect on this 
market, however. Quite a few 
domestic corporations are begin- 
ning to take advantage of current 
investment optimism to float con- 
siderable blocks of new stock 
for development purposes. These 
flotations are raising money which 
ordinarily would have been raised 
by means of bond sales. In the 
second place, foreign loans are 
again making their appearance 
after a lull for a few months. The 
number of new issues being placed 
would seem to mark the reopening 
of our market to foreign loans. 

The combination of these two 
circumstances would indicate that 
the demand for investment money 
is rather closely approaching the 
supply, and that money rates are 
as low now as they are likely to 
get, with the possibility of an up- 
ward movement in them starting 
in a relatively short time. 





A Hundred-Year Old Mutual 


Norfolk Mutual Fire Insurance Company Holds Its 
Centennial Celebration 


T is pleasantly inevitable that 
I in a business group as old as 
the Mutual family there 
should occur frequently impor- 
tant birthdays to be celebrated. 
One of these anniversaries 
which came before the public re- 
cently was the centennial of the 
Norfolk Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, founded in 1825, in 
Dedham, Mass. 


Scc 


THROUGHOUT its history, the 
Norfolk Mutual has had its head- 
quarters in the same town, the 
first office having been in a build- 
ing near the courthouse where 
business was transacted until 
1846. In the latter year, the 
building now occupied was con- 
structed by the company which 
moved into the upper floor, the 
first floor having been rented to 
other parties. 

Through the doors of this solid, 
dignified structure has passed an 
amount of business which doubt- 
less would amaze the founders 
should they know of it today. 
From cash assets of $2,700, the 
Norfolk Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company has progressed to the 
handsome figure of $858,840, and 
the amount at risk from $278,000 
to $32,282,000. 

ees 


THE men who established this 
flourishing company were pio- 
neers of sturdy character, chief 
among whom should be mentioned 
John Endicott, the first president, 
who served in that capacity from 
1925 to 1833, when his increasing 
prominence in politics and other 
activities made his withdrawal 
necessary. After a life rich with 
patriotic incident he passed away 
in 1857. 

Beside John Endicott, the 
others interested in the first cor- 
poration were Ebenezer Fisher, 
Josiah J. Fiske, George Bar- 
ber, Jr., Henry Gardner, David 
Shepard, Charles Davis, Daniel A. 
Sigourney, Samuel J. Gardner, 
Josiah §. Fisher, Pliny Bingham, 
Ebenezer Fisher, Jr., Erastus 
Worthington, George Dixon, Seth 
Mann, Leonard Everett, Thomas 
French, John Ruggles, Samuel 
Doggett, Jr., Jonathan A. 





JOHN ENDICOTT 
First President of Norfolk Mutual 


(Below) Headquarters of the 











Richards, John W. Child, David 
Baker, William Bacon, Eliphalet 
Baker, and Isaac Whitney. 

The first meeting of the incor- 
porators was held March 17, 1825, 
and John Endicott was chosen 
president, Eliphalet Baker, trea- 
surer, and Erastus Worthington, 
secretary. The officers of the 
company were all men of high 
standing in the country and to 
their ability to see ahead and ad- 
here to their plans and principles, 
is due the success of the business, 
which like many another concern 
saw various hardships in the early 
days of the nation. 
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THE second president of the com- 
pany was James Richardson, a 
school teacher, and son of a 
farmer. He earned money enough 
teaching to prepare himself for 
Harvard College, from which he 
graduated with distinction, and 
was later admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar. 

The secretary, Mr. Worthing- 
ton, was a prominent lawyer, and 


graduate of Williams College. He 
was also the author of an history 
of Dedham. 


In the early days of Dedham, 
there was a hostelry known as 
“Grage’s,” much frequented by 
men who found the place conven- 
ient for discussion of all sorts of 
matters, both civic and private. 
At this place was held the first 
meeting of the Norfolk Mutual. 
Not far away stood the old brick 
school-house, on the original site 
of which was built the first free 
public school in America, sup- 
ported by general taxation. This 
was in 1644. The town was in- 
corporated in 1636, with the 
name of Contentment, and later 
changed to Dedham, some of its 
earlier settlers having come from 
Dedham, England. The little 
town suffered onslaughts from 
King Philip’s Indians in 1671, and 
indeed all about the place there 
are landmarks teeming with his- 
torical memories. 


Sz 


THE early meetings at Gragg’s 
served to shape the company’s 
policies which although altered 
slightly from time to time to suit 
changing conditions, have _ re- 
mained much the same because 
they were, at bottom, sound and 
comprehensive. The _ original 
charter was amended in 1846 and 
1847, and then remained as it was 
until 1875. 

A glance through the old 
records reveals many entries of 
interesting flavor such as, “Each 
agent shall receive twenty-five 
cents for each written application 
for insurance he may file in the 
office ;” “‘all agents having money 
of this company shall pay the 
same to secretary within thirty 
days of time of receiving it ;’’ “the 
office hours in this office shall be 
from twelve to one o’clock each 
Saturday ;” “‘on the first or lowest 
class of buildings to be insured the 
rate shall be ninety cents for 
every one hundred dollars, and 
the class of buildings for which 
the highest rate shall be de- 
manded are public houses, and 
other houses in villages to be in- 
sured from $1.30 to $1.80 per one 
hundred dollars.” 
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It was fully eight years after 
the company had started busi- 
ness that it was voted a special 
committee should report whether 
it would be necessary to procure a 
safe for the office and the best 
method of doing so! The first 
policy issued by the company 
covered the dwelling house in 
Foxboro of Nehemiah Carpenter, 
“occupied by his own and Mrs. 
Stratton’s families,” and was 
issued for a period of seven years 
for $400, “being not more than 
three-fourths of the value of the 
house.” 


Of the dwellings insured by the 
Norfolk Mutual Company at its 
inception, is that belonging to the 
family of Frank P. Cobb of Chico- 
pee, Mass. This was built in 
1828, and still stands, having been 
covered by a policy of this com- 
pany for ninety-seven years. 


a 


AN odd incident which quaintly 
reflects acommentary on the times 
is found in the company’s books 
when on April 6th, 1841, Luther 
Metcalf was authorized, in the 
name of the Norfolk Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, “to present 
Mrs. Monroe with a silk dress not 
exceeding ten dollars in cost, or 
make a present to her not exceed- 
ing that amount, in such other 
way as she may desire, as a gra- 
tuity for her having discovered a 
fire in the store connected with 
the dwelling-house where Dr. 
Monroe resides.” 

It is further chronicled that the 
company was well pleased with 
this idea, since they also presented 
Mrs. French with a similar gra- 
tuity for “having discovered a 
fire near her house and her exer- 
tions by which much of the prop- 
erty was saved.” “Where,” says 
the company’s own historian, “is 
the insurance company now 
which provides silk dresses as re- 
wards for discovering fires, and 
where, oh where, is the silk dress 
that can be procured for ten 
dollars ?” 


Saas 


THE Massachusetts law of the 
period required that financial 
statements or a sworn statement 
of financial condition of a stock 
insurance company be filed by the 
agencies with the state treasurer, 
annually. This law was passed 
two years after the incorporation 
and in 1832, this was amended to 
require semi-annual returns. It 
was not until by an Act of 1837, 
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Indianapolis Wins Fire-Waste 
Trophy 


Plaque Offered by Chamber of Commerce of U.S. Goes to 
Business Body of Indiana Metropolis 





HE Indianapolis Chamber of 

Commerce was winner of 

bronze plaque as a token of 
the grand award for 1924, in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test conducted by the Chamber 
of Commerce. of the United 
States of America. 


In startling contrast to the 
manner in which a modern fire 
department goes into action, the 
etching depicts an old fashion 
volunteer company endeavoring 
to extinguish a rather serious fire. 
A glance at the scene indicates the 
remarkable progress which has 


been made in fire fighting during 
the past few decades. The main 
part of the plaque is of bronze, 
while the border is made of ster- 
ling silver and all mounted on 
solid mahogany. 


In making the presentation to 
Colonel John B. Reynolds, Secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, Resident Vice 
President Elliot H. Goodwin of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, serving as Honor- 
ary Chairman of the National 
Fire Waste Council, said: 


“In the 1923 Contest the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce won the award 
for cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. In the 1924 Contest it not only 
repeated but went one step further by 
winning the grand award. That this 
is well deserved is evident from the fact 
that last year the total property loss 
in Indianapolis was $200,000 less than 
in 1923. A saving of 27.6% in the 
number of persons killed, 24.1% in the 
number injured and 14.1% in property 
loss indicates that fire prevention pays. 
It is with keen pleasure that we present 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
with the grand award for the 1924 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest.” 


After thanking Mr. Goodwin, 
Colonel Reynolds told of the bene- 
fits which had accrued to In- 
dianapolis as the result of the fire 
prevention program and urged all 
chambers of commerce through- 
out the country to share these ad- 
vantages by enrolling in the In- 
ter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest. 





that financial statements contain- 
ing 21 questions were filed with 
the Secretary of State instead of 
the treasurer, who until 1855, 
submitted annual abstracts of 
these returns to the legislature. 
In this latter year the Insurance 
Department was established with 
a board of three commissioners. 


Soa 


THE officers who today man the 
executive department of the com- 
pany have been closely identified 
with mutual insurance for nearly 
half acentury. The president and 
treasurer, James Y. Noyes, 
started his career as a clerk for 
the Norfolk and Dedham Mutu- 
als, and was elected secretary in 








1898, and president and treasurer 
in 1906. He is a direct descendant 
of Miles Standish, a Knight Tem- 
plar, and prominent in many 
other organizations, civic, reli- 
gious, and social, in the town. 


Theodore Marsh, the secretary, 
was employed for several years in 
the office of the Citizens Mutual of 
Boston, and in 1906 became secre- 
tary of the Norfolk, after serving 
as chief clerk for eight years. 


A very handsomely illustrated 
and pleasingly written brochure 
containing an interesting account 
of the company’s hundred-year 
history has been issued and 


doubtless may be had by any one 
who will write for it. 


Golf Insurance 


Novel Kind of Liability Coverage 
Proving Popular 


OLF, creature of verdant 
fairways and velvet greens, 
companion of trees and 

flowers, game of the great out- 
doors—Golf, pastime of the tired 
business man and milady fair— 
Golf the sport of the gentle fields 
and meadows—Golf, long heralded 
as the recreation deluxe, whole- 
some, healthful, harmless, can it 
be that this great national and 
international sport is in reality a 
monster, a green-eyed carnivorous 
dragon seeking whom it may 
devour, a raging demon to make 
the player stop, look, and listen 
every time he treads the turf of a 
links!! 

The record seems to warrant 
the indictment. Perhaps the 
average player may not have 
heard of many golf accidents, just 
as the average pedestrian seldom 
sees a fire. But fires are laying 
waste somewhere every minute of 
every day, and golf too is claim- 
ing its victims whenever and 
wherever the season is on. 

ees 

TO bear out this statement, the 
fact can be cited that not a few 
of the insurance companies, both 
mutual and otherwise, issue a 
form of policy to cover liability 
arising from golf accidents. True 
enough the premium charged is 
nominal, but insured players often 
draw large prizes in the protection 
which is afforded them. 

Take for example a recent case 
where a caddy, either by accident 
or design, got in the way of a 
golf ball in erratic flight and met 
with the unexpected and unfortu- 
nate loss of an eye. 

sos 


NOW what chance has_ the 
prosperous business man in a 
damage suit like the one resulting 
from this incident? The jury see- 
ing an opportunity to assist the 
boy at the expense of a man who 


is criminal enough to wear 
knickers, soaks the player $6,000. 

It is sufficient to cause the 
golfer to halt before he tees off, 
and consider the consequences. A 














Any Links May Have Its Dragon 


“pull” may clip off the mustachios 
of the Austrian gardener and 
cause international complications, 
a “slice” may project the ball into 
a puddle and thereby splash mud 
on Mrs. J. Pruhn Goldspender’s 
diamond clasp slippers, a club 
slipping out of hand may let the 
eager air into the vacuum which 
was once young Lounglizard’s 
cranium, a well directed drive 
may make a coveted “hole in one” 
and thus cause your opponent to 
faint and hit his head against the 
only rock on the entire course. 
oes 

AT any rate whatever happens on 
a golf course is always your fault. 
You have doubtless noticed that. 
And if it is an accident that hap- 
pens you are doubly to blame and 


being doubly to blame you are 
assessed double the actual damage 
by the judge or the jury—or the 
lawyer, who points out how much 
less likely your wife and friends 
are to hear of the matter, if it 
is settled out of court. 

Take a glimpse of another hor- 
rible example. The course ran 
nearby a well-travelled road. A 
player swinging in what he 
thought was leisurely fashion 
happened to get the right com- 
bination of stance, wrist action 
and follow through, and made the 
longest drive of his career. In 
fact the drive went clear over into 
the court house of the neighboring 
county seat, for the ball with un- 
erring deviltry sought the wind- 
shield of an automobile, went on 
through with neatness and des- 
patch and seriously injured a lady 
occupant. 


PROMPTLY a damage suit was 
instituted and had the defendant 
not carried golf insurance he 
would have had to dig up a sum 
equal to the price of a good subur- 
ban bungalow with flower boxes, 
garage, bird bath, etc., attached. 

Curiously the matter of golf 
accidents often seems to take a 
humorous turn, as for example in 
the opinion given by the judge in 
Castle vs. St. Augustine Links, 
Ltd., 38 Times Law Rep. 615 
(Eng.) which declared in part, 
“There are public golf courses 
where there is a public footpath 
between the tee and the hole. If 
a player drove off when a man was 
passing along I should conceive 
that he either did it willfully or 
was a lunatic. Everybody who 
played golf sliced at times and al- 
though there was no evidence of 
it, he suspected that the very best 
players occasionally sliced the ball. 
A very bad player did not slice at 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Golfers Should Be Careful to Stop, Look and Listen Before Teeing Off 
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The Conference Developed Some Startling Disclosures 


The District Attorney 


By MELVILLE DAVISON POST 


Author of “The Mystery at the Blue Villa,” “Uncle Abner,” “The Gilded Chair,” ete. 


NE of the most disastrous 

bank failures in the history 

of the Middle West was 
that of the Patton National Bank 
of St. Louis. It took down with 
it almost every one of its corre- 
spondents—the Exeter Trust 
Company especially, and Black- 
well’s Bank, one of the oldest in 
the Mississippi Valley. Its New 
York correspondent, the Amster- 
hof National, sent West a half- 
million dollars in gold that never 
returned to its money vaults. The 
bank was closed by the national 
bank examiner on a Saturday 
afternoon, a few minutes before 
three o’clock. 


I was in the Stock Exchange on 
Wall Street the next Monday, fol- 
lowing the fluctuations of some St. 
Louis securities which the Patton 
National had been instrumental 
in placing in New York. It was 
an ugly morning for anything 
west of the Ohio. I came out of 
the Stock Exchange at two o’clock 
disgusted with securities. The 
Astors were the longest-headed 
financiers after all. The earth 
alone was secure. 


ASI went down the steps into the 
street, an old man came out from 
one of the exits of the gallery to 
the Exchange and spoke to me. 
“Ts this Mr. Courtland Parks?” he 
said. I replied that it was, and 
hurried on up the crowded street. 
I was not in a very pleasant mood, 
and he was evidently a provincial 
out to see the horned and hoofed 
beasts of which he had read in his 
weekly newspapers. He followed 
me, however, and when I reached 
the crossing on Broadway he was 
at my elbow. 

I spoke to him then, a bit im- 
patiently,” I said, ‘““who is it that 
honors me with so close an atten- 
dance?” 

The old man hesitated a little. 
“T am Jeremiah Patton,” he re- 
plied, “the president of the Pat- 
ton National Banks of St. Louis. 
I want to see Randolph Mason.” 

I turned squarely upon him, 
with no effort to conceal my 
amazement. He was a tall old 
man with close-cropped gray hair, 
mild brown eyes and a kindly 
mouth. His face was wan and 
colorless, and one of his legs 


dragged a little when he walked. 
I could not stop there on that 
crowded corner to converse, even 
with a Magus, although I should 
not have been more disturbed had 
I met one of these fabled wise 
men. 

I took him with me to Randolph 
Mason’s house. I wished to hear 
his story, to learn the details of 
the failure. The newspapers were 
not a little puzzled over it; the 
bank had seemed prosperous, 
without a shadow upon it, up to 
the very day it was closed by 
order of the comptroller of the 
currency. Banks do not com- 
monly drop, some fine morning, 
suddenly into ruin; whisperings 
go, usually, before destruction. 
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I WAS a bit doubtful of the iden- 
tity of the tall old man until I saw 
him bare-headed, without his 
great-coat in a chair by the fire. 
Then I instantly recognized him 
from the newspaper cuts, which 
represented him seated by a table; 
but he was more impressive, 
stronger in this pose. His fore- 
head was broad, his head big and 





well-covered with thick gray hair; 
but the face, as I have said, was 
gaunt, the eye-pits and cheek- 
bones showing the first ravages of 
disaster. 

His story, told to Randolph 
Mason in a voice that broke now 
and then and was pieced out with 
desolate gestures, presented a 
situation, in my opinion, beyond 
human agencies to correct. The 
matter had proceeded too far. 
Events, arising in orderly, in in- 
fernal sequence, had _ entirely 
overwhelmed him. It was a case 
of a patient brought, as a last re- 
sort, to the specialist after the 
death rattle had started in his 


throat. 
Bea 


JEREMIAH PATTON was 
seventy-five years old. He had 
made a fortune as a wholesale 
merchant, and had retired from 
active business late in life, with a 
reputation established through- 
out the West for fair dealing and 
highest integrity. He had no 
family, his wife having been 
dead for twenty years. It 
had appeared to him that by 
establishing a bank, he could use- 
fully employ his wealth, so he had 
erected a modern office building 
on a good corner, and founded 
the Patton Savings Bank, of 
which he was president and al- 
most the exclusive owner. His 
object was to encourage a spirit 
of thrift among the middle class 
of the city, and his method was to 
allow his depositors every cent 
that their deposits earned, less 
the fixed charges of the bank. His 
own capital yielded a sufficient in- 
come for his needs. 

The bank quickly sprang into 
prominence. Its deposits were 
enormous. Its president found 
himself under a heavy burden of 
care and responsibility in the in- 
vestment of these large sums so 
they would yield a substantial 
profit. 

About this time, Belmont Lane, 
the American president of the 
Russian Oil Company, came to St. 
Louis to acquire, if possible, the 
producing territory of Missouri, 
and to establish banking rela- 
tions. Lane was a man of courtly 
address, imposing presence, and 
charming personality. He very 
soon was on intimate terms with 
Jeremiah Patton, and he sug- 
gested a consolidation of several 
smaller banks with that of Pat- 
ton, and the founding of a nation- 
al bank. This plan was carried 
out, and the Patton National 
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Bank of St. Louis was the result, 
Patton advancing sufficient money 
to acquire the major portion of 
the stock, while Lane carried, 
through various employees of his 
company, a nominal interest. He, 
therefore, did not appear on the 
books as an owner of any stock, 
and his name was in no way con- 
nected with the institution. He 
explained that because of the wide 
financial relations of the oil com- 
pany it would be unwise to con- 
nect his name with any one bank, 
since, should the company want to 
borrow money, he would be asked 
why he did not get it as his own 
bank. 

ooo 
JEREMIAH PATTON remained 
as the president of this new insti- 
tution and its nominal head, al- 
though its active affairs and vir- 
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Drawing by D. J. Lavin 
Vigorous Denunciation Was the Method of the 


District Attorney 


tual control passed into the hands 
of a board of directors selected 
from the associates of Belmont 
Lane. 

The old man halted a little in 
the march of his narrative, search- 
ing. if he could bring into more 
vivid outline the figure of Bel- 
mont Lane. This man’s real 
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character was still a mystery to 
him. The clue to his charming, 
persuasive, dominant personality 
eluded him when he tried to em- 
body it in words. It always so 
eluded him, he said, when Lane 
was not before him. In the man’s 
absence, his influence was naught; 
before one’s face, it was irresisti- 
ble. When Belmont Lane urged a 
plan, it seemed at once practica- 
ble, alluring, filled with promise. 
He made men gaze with him from 
his own window, and out of it all 
things looked good. So, when Bel- 
mont Lane suggested a sub-com- 
pany with an enormous paper 
capital to acquire leases in 
Missouri for the Russian com- 
pany, he readily induced Jeremiah 
Patton to assume its presidency 
and to hold in his name almost the 
entire stock. Again, Lane was 
not of this company; a few of his 
employees stood in the charter 
with Patton, and made a board of 
directors which revolved around 
Belmont Lane’s finger, as the 
bank did. 
ees 


ONE fine morn- 
ing, while Mr. 
Patton was in 
Chicago, the 
sub-company 
borrowed two 
millions of dol- 
lars from the 
Patton National 
Bank on _ its 
note, with its 
stock as col- 
lateral. Ten 
days later, the 
National Bank 
Examiner con- 
demned this 
loan and de- 
clared the col- 
lateral worth- 
less. A further 
examination of 
the bank’s ac- 
counts showed 
extensive over- 
drafts of the 
s u b- c ompany 
hidden under 
dummy notes. 
The bank was 
insolvent, and 
the examiner closed it at the 
direction of the Federal authori- 
ties at Washington. 

The assets of this sub-oil-com- 
pany proved utterly worthless. 
Belmont Lane could not be found. 
He was thought to have returned 
to Russia. Jeremiah Patton was 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Mutual Insurance and 


Automotive Casualties 


TATISTICS were recently made public, based 
S upon data gathered for the National Safety 

Council, which reveal how tragic is the toll of 
life and limb taken by the automobile in the cities 
of the United States. The figures in the aggregate 
represent 165 cities, with a total population of 
approximately 33,000,000, or a little less than one 
third the population of the country. 

They show that for the year 1924 the death roll 
reached the high point of 19,000, and the number 
of persons injured, but surviving, counted over 
450,000. The great war was less wasteful of 
American life. Capitalize the 19,000 killed on the 
modest basis of a potential earning capacity of 
$1,000 a year, and we have an economic waste of 
more than $300,000,000. Count out the time lost 
of the injured who recovered normal earning capa- 
city, and the depreciation in earning value of those 
who were permanently handicapped, and the result- 
ing cost to the country will reach enormous figures. 


Soc7z 


THE situation these statistics disclose may well 
occasion dismay. It is a state of affairs that 
America cannot afford to let go unremedied, a drain 
on the human and economic resources of the nation 
which must be checked. Optimistically we look for 
some gleam of hope. It is found in a comparison 
of the totals for 1924 with those for previous years. 
They are bigger, but the rate of increase for 1924 
over 1923 is shown to be very considerably less than 
for 1923 over 1922. In the last named year the 
total of deaths due to automobile accidents was 


15,015; in 1923 it was 18,211, or an increase of about 
20 per cent. The 19,000 deaths in 1924, however, 
indicate an increase of less than 5 per cent even 
allowing for odd hundreds in excess which do not 


appear in this evidently round number. 
eos 
HERE is encouragement. It is emphasized by the 


fact that the number of automobiles in use in 1924 
increased by 2,000,000. To have reduced so 
materially the rate of increase in deaths in spite of 
the multiplying of the possible causes of death is a 
significant indication that forces are at work for 
the better conserving of life. 

We know something of these forces. We are, of 
course, aware of the propaganda carried on by 
many agencies for the promotion of traffic safety; 
we are aware of the enactment of statutes and 
ordinances of a regulatory nature, designed to 
lessen the perils from speed, careless driving, and 
the driving of the incompetent. All of this is good, 


and is having its effect. 
sees 


AMONG the agencies which have engaged actively 
in educational work are the casualty insurance com- 
panies. Obviously, whether stock or mutual, they 
have the strongest motives for diligent effort in 
campaigning for habits of safety on the part of 
both pedestrians and car users. In the measure in 
which their campaign is effective losses are reduced. 

But it is equally obvious that the educational 
campaign of the mutual companies must be more 
effective than that of their stock competitors. The 
latter by reducing losses are merely increasing their 
own profits; whereas the mutual companies are re- 
ducing the cost of insurance to every holder of a 
casualty policy. The man with a stock company 
policy takes a chance because the damages will 
come out of the pockets of the stockholders; the 
man with a mutual policy is inclined to be careful 
because the damages will lessen his own dividends. 
The mutual campaign, therefore, has a direct dollar 
appeal to every policy-holder, the force of which 
he can easily realize. His insurance costs him less 
than it would in a stock company, and he keeps 


the cost low by being careful. 
ees 


THE mutual companies are thus playing an im- 
portant and most useful role as social factors. By 
the stress they place upon the self-interest of the 
insured individual they are contributing to the 
community interest; by inducing his consideration 
for his own safety they are promoting the social 
safety. The man who does not take risks for him- 
self, does not make risks for others. The mutual 
casualty company, whether issuing general accident 
insurance, or automobile insurance, is directly 
engaged in stimulating motives for carefulness, in 
building up a safety sentiment upon the secure 
foundation of intelligent self-interest, which—after 
ali—leads to the most practical kind of altruism. 








Life-Lights on a Business Background 


T was just the tag end of a 
] conversation which I heard 

the other day between an 
office junior and his chief. I had 
no wish to eavesdrop, but the 
words came to me uninvited and 
set me thinking. 

“A fellow has a right to some 
recreation,” said the younger 
man. 

“Sure he has,” replied the 
white-haired senior, who, in spite 
of his years, had an appearance of 
freshness and vitality which con- 
trasted rather sharply with the 
stooping shoulders and tired eyes 
of his more youthful subordinate. 

“Sure he has; but look up the 
meaning of the word in the dic- 
tionary and come back and tell me 
whether you are really getting it.” 


Soc 


MY stock in trade being words I 
had a pretty good idea of what 
the chief meant, but I took an 
early opportunity to look up 
Webster, and here is what that 
authority says:— 

“Recreation—Act of recreating 
or state of being recreated; re- 
freshment of the strength and 
spirits after toil; diversion.” 

The essential feature of recrea- 
tion is the literal meaning of the 
word—making over again, or the 
renewal of life and vigor. There 
is a good deal of what is called 
recreation which does not achieve 
this end, and judging from the 
appearance of our young friend 
who had been advised to consult 


All Work and No Play 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


the dictionary, much of his leisure 
was spent on this unprofitable 


kind. 
ees 


“ALL work and no play” is a 
cheating policy. It is neither fair 
to work, nor to the human dynamo 
which engages in it. The other 
day Warren Sanford Stone, chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, died suddenly at 65 
years of age. He was deprived of 
five good years which, on the 
psalmist’s allotment, were due to 
complete the three score and ten 
minimum. Some years ago I sat 
within a few feet of Mr. Stone 
while he was addressing a Chi- 
cago audience. I was impressed 
with his fine physique — tall, 
broad shouldered, handsome, the 
strength of his vigorous person- 
ality gave force to his words. He 
looked fit for many years to come. 

Mr. Stone was a man of good 
habits; but there was one good 
habit he had never cultivated 
which might have extended his 
useful life—he had never learned 
to play. Work, hard work, was 
his sole interest. He gave himself 
to it with an utter devotion. He 
scorned vacations; he had no use 
for golf; he followed no hobby 
which took him from his desk, 
from his arduous tasks as a great 
organizer and executive, from his 
earnest and unselfish labors to 
better the conditions of the work- 
ers in the brotherhood over which 
he presided. 


THAT was a mistake. For the 
man of business and affairs play 
is vitally necessary as a means of 
recreation. He cannot carry on 
with 100 per cent fitness if he does 
not at times put aside the cares 
and burdens, the pondering on 
problems, the figuring of costs, the 
planning of projects, the direction 
of subordinates, the adjusting of 
differences and difficulties, and 
give himself with free mind and 
relaxed nerves to play. 

There are two tragedies, one or 
other of which is frequently 
characteristic of adult life—a lost 
capacity for play or a demoralized 
sense of what constitutes play. 

The former was the trouble 
with Mr. Stone; the latter the 
trouble with the young clerk 
whose protest I quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article. 


Soca 


TRUE play renews life and vigor 
for mind and body; it refreshes 
“the strength and spirits after 
toil”; it is a “diversion”, a health- 
ful turning aside from the routine. 
Sir William Gull, a great English 
physician, used to say, “I keep my- 
self fit for doing A-B-C by chang- 
ing frequently to doing X-Y-Z.” 

“A-B-C” was his work formula; 
“X-Y-Z” his play formula. 

A business man came into my 
office the other day. His hair is 
nearly white and getting thin; but 
his face has the clear complexion 


(Concluded on page 23) 












































Which Picture Represents Real Recreation? 








utterly ruined. But this was not 
the worst feature of the situation, 
the incensed public demanded that 
some one be punished for so great 
a swindle. The people instantly 
erected a guillotine, and found no 
head to place under it but that of 
Jeremiah Patton. 

At this point in his story the 
old man arose, took several news- 
papers from his pocket and spread 
them out on the table. Their 
headlines clamored for Jeremiah 
Patton’s arrest. 

“You see,” he continued, “I was 
president of the company which 
wrecked the bank, and its great- 
est stockholder. My coming to 
New York will be considered as a 
flight from justice. I can hardly 
hope to reach St. Louis unaccom- 
panied by a United States mar- 
shal. I am certain to be indicted 
by the next Federal grand jury, 
and certain to be convicted.” 


ooce 


RANDOLPH MASON was stand- 
ing by the fire, his shoulder lean- 
ing against the mantel, his arm 
extended along it. He began to 
examine the old man with sharp, 
searching queries—not as to the 
details of the story he had just re- 
lated, but with respect to the per- 
sonnel of the Federal court in his 
city. 

The old man replied that both 
the judge and the district-attor- 
ney were products of a recent 
political upheaval in his state. 
The former United States judge, 
a man in but middle life, had died 
suddenly the previous September. 
The present judge, more a poli- 
tician than lawyer, had yielded an 
election to the Senate in order to 
obtain this life appointment to the 
bench. He was generally re- 
garded as an honorable man, but 
one not greatly learned in the law. 


a 


THE district-attorney was a man 
named Stetheimer, elevated to his 
position as a reward for con- 
spicuous party service in the last 
national election. He had organ- 
ized a certain large element of the 
city, and held it until a bargain 
was struck for this position. The 
man was ambitious and hungry 
to be rich. The position of United 
States district-attorney carried 
with it a general practice of the 
best value in the Federal courts. 
This practice Stetheimer was 


The District Attorney 


(Continued from page 15) 


anxious to secure. Jeremiah Pat- 
ton had heard this criticism of 
him. Some editors of opposite 
politics had even accused him of 
seeking the civil business of large 
corporations under a veiled sug- 
gestion of protection against the 
rigor of certain Acts of Congress. 
Mr. Patton thought these corpora- 
tions were principally distillers, 
manufacturers of tobacco, and, 
especially, beef and pork packers, 
who were said to be constant vio- 
lators of the interstate commerce 
laws. Still, the district-attorney 
was reputed to have great in- 
fluence with the new judge. His 
advice was usually followed with 
respect to the conduct of trials. 
The common impression was that 
the judge, not-yet familiar with 
the Federal procedure, assumed 
the advice of the district-attorney 
to be correct. The district-attor- 
ney was successfully posing as an 
able lawyer, while, in fact, he was 
an obscure practitioner of indif- 
ferent learning. This was the gist 
of all that Jeremiah Patton had 
heard about this court. 

Randolph Mason took his arm 
from the mantel-shelf and turned 
to the banker. “You will at once 
return to St. Louis,” he said. 
“Employ the best counsel you are 
able to obtain. When you are in- 
dicted, insist upon an immediate 
trial; oppose every delay, no 
matter how favorable it may seem 
to you. Object to it, and put your 
objection on the record. When 
you are acquitted—” 

The old man interrupted Mason 
with an appealing protest. “But 
I won’t be acquitted, Mr. Mason,” 
he said. “Stetheimer will arrange 
his jury for that, if it is neces- 
sary. But he won’t have to 
arrange it. The people are mad 
for a sacrifice. A jury could not 
be got that would acquit a bank 
president under such circum- 
stances. Belmont Lane has 
brought me up to the door of the 
penitentiary. The United States 
court will put me inside and turn 
the key in the lock.” 


Soca 


RANDOLPH Mason paid not the 
slightest attention to the man’s 
words. He merely repeated the 
last sentence of his statement. 
“When you are acquitted,” he 
said, “you will come at once to 
me, and I will adjust the remain- 
ing features of this problem.” 


Jeremiah Patton returned to St. 
Louis on that very evening, and 
I followed the order of subsequent 
events in the newspapers of that 
city. The Federal court was at 
that time opening its session. An 
indictment was found. Patton’s 


attorneys demurred to this 
indictment. This demurrer was 
overrulled. They then de- 


manded an immediate trial, and 
the court ordered the case to a 
jury. Two weeks were consumed 
in the examination of talesmen; 
new panels were obtained and al- 
most wholly rejected; it seemed 
that every man in the city had 
conceived an opinion against the 
prisoner. Finally a curious med- 
ley of jurors was secured, and the 
Government began the introduc- 
tion of its testimony. 


Soca 


UP to this time, Mason had done 
nothing. Now he sent for Jacob 
Solmeyer, a lawyer of considera- 
ble prominence, and explained to 
him what he was to do. I know in 
detail how Solmeyer carried out 
his instructions: He went at once 
to St. Louis and called on the dis- 
trict-attorney. He explained that 
certain large operators of Chicago 
and Kansas City were laboring to 
effect a consolidation of all the 
big beef packers in the West into 
one gigantic company with a hun- 
dred million dollar capitalization, 
under the laws of New Jersey; 
that the matter was still in an 
early, formative _ state. The 
bankers who were to furnish the 
large sums necessary to purchase 
such plants as would not volun- 
tarily come into the trust, feared 
that some radical district-attor- 
ney might attempt to bring the 
matter into court, and thereby 
affect the bonds of this syndicate, 
which they would hold as their 
security. If, however, the prin- 
cipal office of this great projected 
company could be placed in some 
large city of the West, where the 
district-attorney of the United 
States was a person of conserva- 
tive ideas they would furnish the 
money ; otherwise they would not. 
Solmeyer represented these 
bankers, and this was the prob- 
lem they had presented to him for 
solution. He had gone carefully 
over the entire field, and finally 
settled upon the district-attorney 
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NE of the most interesting 
features of fire insurance 
in the early days was the 
use of what are called Fire 
Marks. These were designs sym- 
bolic of the insurance offices that 
used them. Each insurance com- 
pany or “fire office” as they were 
first called had them placed on 
houses that they had insured to 
identify the buildings in case of 
fire so that the fire brigade of the 
office would use their endeavors 
to put it out. 

Each of the early fire insurance 
companies in London, where the 
use of Fire Marks originated, had 
its own fire brigade and their 
services were usually confined to 
properties insured in their own 
offices, consequently when a fire 
occurred and a brigade arrived 
upon the scene of the outbreak, 
if its members did not see the 
mark of their own company on the 
building involved, and _ there 
appeared no chance of the fire 
spreading to any building in 
which they were interested, they 
went away and left the extin- 
guishing duties to the firemen be- 
longing to the “office” concerned. 
If the building was not insured 
the owner had to depend, in most 
cases, entirely on the assistance of 
his neighbors and friends. 

sos 

ONE London company, “Povey’s 
Exchange House Fire Office,” the 
fore runner of the “Sun,” made it 
obligatory for its men not to 
assist at any fire but those in 
which the company was _ in- 
terested, that is only such as had 
the “Exchange House” Mark 
against its houses. 

This sort of thing naturally was 
a strong inducement for people to 
take out insurance, as London 
had no organized fire protection 
other than the insurance company 
fire brigades, nor had it until the 
year 1866. The use of the Fire 
Mark, dates back to the year 1712 
and perhaps earlier. The earliest 
Fire Marks were invariably made 
of lead and were quite moderate 
in size. They had the policy num- 
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ber stamped on them and they 
were generally brilliantly painted 
in red and gold, and as the amount 
covered by a policy rarely ex- 
ceeded five hundred pounds, it not 
infrequently occurred that five or 
six marks of different offices were 
found upon the same risk, which 
must have given the old fashioned 
London houses a rather gay 
appearance. 


ees 
FIRE Marks were intended to be 
concurrent with the insurance 
and when the renewal premiums 
were not paid they were removed 
by the companies, and altered by 
some of them, by the addition of 
one or two figures and reissued to 
other insurers. 

The companies used to charge 
the insured for both policy and 
mark, not an_ inconsiderable 
source of revenue. One eminently 
respectable and highly regarded 
corporation, founded two centur- 
ies ago, has it on record that its 
officers charged the insurer seven 
shillings and six pence, whilst 
they paid the makers of the mark 
but one shilling, two pence, half 
penny. Other companies charged 
different sums, such as nine shil- 
lings and six pence, and eight shil- 
lings and six pence, the Royal Ex- 
change charging only half a 
crown. As competition increased, 
however, the marks were de- 
livered free. 











AFTER a time the companies, 
owing partly to an _ increased 
business, and also to the custom 
of insuring many buildings in 
more than one office, and the 
brigades uniting and attending all 
fires equally, gradually gave up 
issuing Fire Marks bearing the 
number of the policy, and em- 
ployed in their stead what has 
been called by collectors (as a 
term of distinction) fire plates, 
which were the relics of an old 
custom, but which in their new 
form, were used solely as adver- 
tisements. These were usually of 
copper, iron or tin. One large 
office in London keeps a man with 
a ladder constantly employed in 
putting up its fire plates as ad- 
vertisements, without regard to 
whether it has policies on the risk 
or not. 
eos 


THE first fire insurance company 
organized in this country was 
“The Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire.” This com- 
pany was organized in 1752 and 
used as its Fire Mark, following 
the British custom, a _ leaden 
design of four joined hands which 
was attached to a wooden shield, 
the policy number painted in gilt 
beneath the design. The other 
companies in Philadelphia or- 
ganized from time to time also 
used Fire Marks of various 
designs made of lead and attached 
to wooden shields or plaques. 
The next company to “The 
Philadelphia Contributionship,” 
in point of age was the “Mutual 
Assurance Company for Insuring 
Houses from Loss by Fire in and 
near Philadelphia,” familiarly 
known as the “Green Tree,” from 
the design of a tree which 
appeared on the seal and policy 
as well as the Fire Mark. This 
tree is emblematic of the cause 
which led to the formation of the 
company. It seems that “The 
Contributionship” in 1784 passed 
a by-law in which it declined to 
further insure houses having 
(Concluded on page 28) 


The District 
Attorney 
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of St. Louis as fillingevery require- 
ment of his clients. If he could 
act, Solmeyer would pay him five 
thousand dollars as a retainer; 
then, when the bankers held their 
meeting in New York, he would 
come before them and arrange 
about his annual retainer. The 
size of this annual retainer Sol- 
meyer hesitated to suggest, but 
intimated something in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

The district-attorney glowed 
with joy and increased im- 
portance, put the five thousand 
dollars in his pocket and Jacob 
Solmeyer returned to his office in 
New York. 

esos 


THE trial of Jeremiah Patton 
continued. All the affairs of the 
bank were gone into. Masses of 
documentary evidence were intro- 
duced. The district-attorney was 
determined to make his reputa- 
tion on this case. He burned with 
dramatic pose every piece of red 
fire that he could lay his hands on. 
The court-room swarmed with re- 
porters. The _ evidence was 
printed in detail in all the great 
dailies. Patton was depicted as 
an intolerable scoundrel who 
had wrecked the bank of which 
he was president and looted his 
depositors by borrowing on 
worthless securities, great sums 
for a company which he owned. 

On a Saturday afternoon, the 
district-attorney closed for the 
Government and rested his case. 
On the following Sunday, Jacob 
Solmeyer telegraphed the district- 
attorney that there would be a 
meeting of the bankers on Tues- 
day evening, and to come at once 
to New York. Stetheimer called 
Solmeyer by long-distance tele- 
phone, explained his situation in 
regard to the Patton trial, and 
asked if the meeting could not 
be postponed. Solmeyer answered 
that a postponement was impos- 
sible, that some members of the 
syndicate were the heads of great 
banking houses in Europe and 
could not await any man’s con- 
venience; that the district-attor- 
ney must attend the meeting, or 
return the retainer paid to him 
and abandon the scheme. 


aaa 


UNCERTAIN what course to fol- 
low, the district-attorney took 
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counsel with his wife. She ad- 
vised him to get rich while he 
could, while the winged hand of 
opportunity was reached out to 
him. Money was the only actual 
power that could be stored away 
against the time of need. Every- 
thing else was like fairy gold-yel- 
low oak leaves on the morning 
after. Still, Stetheimer feared to 
abandon the case to subordinates 
and go out of St. Louis. He would 
be open to the charge of having 
been purchased by the defendant ; 
besides that, the assistant dis- 
trict-attorney would step up into 
his place before the public eye. 
He must find some other way. 


In his extremity, he determined 
to apply to the judge for a post- 
ponement of the trial until the 
next term of court. This would 
give him an opportunity to meet 
the bankers in New York, and 
still conduct the case. He went at 
once to the judge and explained 
that he had just discovered a pos- 
sible connection of several other 
prominent persons with the 
wrecking of the Patton National 
Bank and that, before he cross- 
examined Jeremiah Patton, he 
wished thoroughly to investigate 
this evidence and fortify himself 
with all the details. This would 
take considerable time. Stethei- 
mer strengthened his suggestion 
with excellent arguments—it was 
a matter of the greatest public 
importance; thousands of helpless 
depositors relied wholly on the 
courts to insure the fidelity of 
their bankers; swift, compiete, 
ruthless punishment of every per- 
son involved, high or low, was 
their only safeguard. He wished 
to ferret out every one of the 
criminals concerned to run them 
down, brand them as thieves, and 
hand them over to the warden of 
the penitentiary, and the judge 
must give him ample time in 
which to do this. In fact, it was 
a duty owed to the whole people 
of Missouri. The judge decided 
finally that, if these were the 
facts, he would direct a contin- 
uance upon the motion of the dis- 
trict-attorney. 


Stetheimer went then to the 
attorneys for Jeremiah Patton. 
He said to them that his wife was 
ill, threatened with appendicitis, 
it was thought; that he would 
probably be required to remain 
there during the operation and 
the convalescence of the patient, 
and requested them to consent to 
a postponement of the case until 
the following term. The attor- 


neys courteously expressed their 
regret, but replied that this was a 
criminal trial, and that they 
could not consent to any order, no 
matter what. Still, they could 
not see how their client would be 
prejudiced by such a continuance, 
and if the judge wished to enter 
such an order, they would make 
no vigorous oral argument 
against it. 


Socc 


WHEN the court convened on 
Monday morning, the judge made 
the continuance upon the motion 
of the district-attorney. This 
motion was not strenuously re- 
sisted by the counsel for Jeremiah 
Patton. They offered a formal 
objection for the prisoner, which 
was overruled, and the exception 
was entered on the record. The 
judee discharged the jury, or- 
dered a new panel and took up 
the trial of some petty revenue 
cases, the assistant district-attor- 
ney appearing for the Govern- 
ment. 

Stetheimer explained the mean- 
ing of this continuance to the 
public by covertly suggesting the 
story told to the judge. The pub- 
lic was appeased with the promise 
of more and prominent victims. 
and the district-attorney stood 
justified in the conduct of his case. 
Moreover, his reputation for 
shrewdness was established, and 
his figure as a far-sighted, in- 
corruptible public servant on the 
trail of higher thieves lengthened, 
widened, loomed larger. He left 
immediately for New York accom- 
panied by his wife who was taken 
to the station in an ambulance. 

Jacob Solmeyer arranged a 
meeting of some of the more pros- 
perous looking of his clients and 
took the district-attorney before 
them. They discussed the prob- 
lems of the great combine, ques- 
tioned the lawyer at length upon 
the status of their rights under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
the possibility of a Federal inves- 
tigation, the effect of such a move 
on the bonds of the trust as a 
security, and the scope of the act 
in its criminal features. 


Soocz 
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THE  district-attorney 
over the difficulties in the Federal 
statute, pointing out that the sec- 
tion providing individual punish- 
ment for violation of the act was 
already a dead letter, that the act 
itself was largely a bugaboo to 
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appease the agrarian. He urged 
the combine and promised im- 
munity in Missouri. Solmeyer’s 
“bankers” adjourned without 
finally determining upon the loan 
to the packers. However, they 
agreed to employ the district- 
attorney, in case the loan was 
made, and to pay him twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. Solmeyer 
gave the man an additional one 
thousand dollars, and he returned 
to St. Louis. 

On Thursday morning, Jacob 
Solmeyer reported to Randolph 
Mason, and told of the transac- 
tion in detail. He was puzzled to 
the finger tips and curious to 
know Mason’s object. But he was 
a man of discretion, aware of the 
value of silence and the folly of 
any query put to Randolph Mason. 
His theory was that Mason 
wished to make a case against the 
district-attorney looking to his re- 
moval, and in test of this theory 
he ventured to present his report 
carefully in writing, attaching to 
it a sworn stenographic report of 
the district-attorney’s speech to 
the “bankers,” including his offer 
of protection against the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


Sc 


RANDOLPH MASON tossed the 
papers into the grate when Sol- 
meyer had finished, concluded the 
conference, and dismissed him. 


In the hall the old German 
blinked behind his thick glasses. 
“Mein Gott! Mr. Parks,” he said, 
“vot does Randolph Mason mean? 
He pay six thousand dollars to get 
der district-attorney on record, 
den he burns der record.” 

“Solmeyer,” I replied, “I do not 
know who was the man in the iron 
mask. I do not know what 
melody it was the sirens sang, 
neither do I know what Randolph 
Mason means.” 


The old man _ shrugged his 
shoulders, spread out his hands 
as though before an impenetrable 
enigma, and went down the steps 
to his car. 

And yet I was not in the least 
puzzled. I thought I saw clearly 
into the solution of it all. Mason’s 
ruse had failed—that was the 
reading of the riddle. He had 
planned to lure the district-attor- 
ney out of St. Louis and thereby 
cripple the prosecution; but the 
shrewdness of the man had fore- 
stalled him. Mason had warned 
Patton to oppose a continuance; 
he evidently counted upon his 
counsel to resist with such vigor 


that the court would go on with 
the trial; he had not dreamed of 
a mere objection on the record. 
The plan had gone to pieces. At 
the next term, Patton would be 
tried and convicted. A weakling 
out of Israel had overthrown 
Goliath of Gath in his brazen hel- 
met. 
ees 


I HAD just pieced out and 
rounded up my theory as the cor- 
rect solution of this otherwise in- 
explicable sideplay, when Ran- 
dolph Mason came out of his 
room, walked past me in the hall 
and started up the stairway. He 
stopped on the third step and 
looked down at me. 

“Parks,” he said, “go out to St. 
Louis at the next term of the 
court, and move it to discharge 
Jeremiah Patton. On your table 
is a citation to the only case you 
will require.” Then he went on 
up the stairway, his hand sliding 
along the mahogany rail. 

Thus my theory, like that of 
Jacob Solmeyer, was snuffed out. 

My train to St. Louis was eight 
hours late because of floods in the 
Ohio Valley. The case of Jere- 
miah Patton had been called for 
retrial when I finally reached the 
United States court-room. The 
building was packed with specta- 
tors. The district-attorney was 
inside the rail with a bright new 
rosebud pinned to the lapel of his 
coat. The prisoner looked tired 
out and very old, a wretched, piti- 
able figure, seated by the table 
with his attorneys; the clerk was 
calling a jury. I spoke to the 
elder of the defendant’s counsel, 
giving him Randolph Mason’s 
directions and the reference. He 
immediately sent a page into the 
library for a volume, ran his eyes 
over the syllabus of the case, and 
at once arose. 

“If it please your honor,” he 
said, “‘I move the court to dismiss 
the prisoner.” 

The judge looked up from his 
calendar. “Is this a dilatory mo- 
tion, Mr. Scott?” he said. “If so, 
it may be overruled.” 

“This is a motion in the nature 
of a plea, in bar,” replied the law- 
yer. 

ees 


THE judge was not interested. 
He was becoming familiar with 
the ceaseless clutching of criminal 
lawyers at every straw. He 
turned to the representative of 
the Government. “Mr. District- 
Attorney,” he said, “do you wish 
to argue this motion?” 
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“No,” said Stetheimer, “let us 
get on with the trial.” 

“Then,” said the judge, “I pre- 
sume that it may be overruled.” 

The counsel for Jeremiah Pat- 
ton was posing a little for drama- 
tic effect. He held up his hand. 
“J ust a moment your honor,” he 
said; “this question has already 
been decided in Missouri.” He 
walked over and laid the open 
volume on the bench. 

The judge glanced at the state- 
ment of the case, then he turned 
to the opinion. Apathy faded 
from his face; the muscles of his 
jaw grew compact; he settled 
down to read the case carefully 
to the end. Finally he rose and 
looked a moment over the court- 
room; then he said, “I sustain 
your motion, Mr. Scott.” 

The great audience stirred with 
profound, universal surprise. The 
district-attorney was on his feet. 
“Your honor,” he cried, “this 
prisoner cannot be discharged. 
He is under indictment. He has 
not been tried. The case has 
merely continued. There must 


be an acquittal by a jury. A 
judge cannot turn a criminal 
loose on society by a royal edict.” 


Soa 


THE lines along the judge’s 
mouth curled. “Have you read 
this decision?” he said. 

“No!” shouted the district- 
attorney, now angry and alarmed; 
“but it cannot annul trial by 
jury; it cannot unhinge the gates 
of our penal institutions; it can- 
not transform a presiding judge 
into Caesar holding the issues of 
life and death in the turn of his 
thumb. What court would pro- 
nounce a decision holding that a 
continuance of the cause should 
have the effect of a trial by jury, 
a verdict of not guilty and a dis- 
charge of the prisoner!” 

“Sir,” replied the judge, “you 
inquire what court would pro- 
nounce such a degree, and I reply 
the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Mis- 
souri. It holds in the case before 
me precisely what you say it could 
not hold, namely, that a postpone- 
ment of a case and the discharge 
of a jury, after the introduction 
of the Government’s evidence and 
over the objection of the prisoner, 
without proper reasons therefor, 
is, in effect, an acquittal, pre- 
cluding a retrial and working the 
discharge of the prisoner. Jere- 
miah Patton has been put to trial, 
the evidence against him was in- 
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HE constant and healthy growth 


of the Hardware Mutual Casu- 
alty Company dates from its es- 


It epitomizes the 


careful, efficient administration of its 
duties to 18,500 policy holders. 


Future expansion will be equally as im- 
pressive for its interpretation of the mu- 
tual idea is founded not on dollars but 
on service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


troduced; then, upon the motion 
of the district-attorney, without 
any reason given on the record, 
and over the prisoner’s protest, 
the case was continued and the 
jury discharged. These facts 
here are in accordance with 
those in the case cited. The deci- 
sion of the associate court is not 
to be disregarded, and_ the 
prisoner must be set at liberty.” 


acc 


THE judge paused a moment, 
took up the volume of reports in 
his hand and looked down at the 
packed sea of faces. “It would be 
folly,” he said, “for me to do other 
than sustain this motion. The 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals would immediately re- 
verse me. The Government would 
be put to the expense of a useless 
appeal, and I would be subject to 
censure as an arbitrary public 
servant, disregarding the uUoctrine 
of law established by an associate 
court. By curious accident, this 
prisoner steps outside the power 
of the law through one of the 
numerous safeguards which our 
judicial system throws around a 
citizen charged with acrime. We 
do not know whether or not 


STEVENS POINT 


WISCONSIN 


Jeremiah Patton is guilty as 
charged in this indictment, no 
jury has decided that; we know 
only that the law directs that he 
be discharged from custody, and 
I so order it. 
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ON Monday morning after the 
acquittal of Jeremiah Patton, 
Pietro handed me a cablegram for 
Randolph Mason. I tore it open 
and went into Mason’s office with 
it. He looked up from the table 
as I entered. “Parks,” he said, 
“T am ready to adjust the remain- 
ing feature of this bank prob- 
lem.” 

“Mr. Mason,” I answered, “do 
you know where Jeremiah Patton 
and Belmont Lane are today?” 

“Yes,” he said, “Patton arrived 
in New York last Friday night 
and Belmont Lane is now in the 
custody of the United States con- 
sul at Berlin.” 

“Mr. Mason,” I replied, “for 
once in your life you are mis- 
taken.” 

“Mistaken,” he said, “I mis- 
taken?” 

“Yes,” J said; “you are mis- 
taken. Jeremiah Patton is dead 
at Dresden of pneumonia; I came 


this moment from his bedside. 
Belmont Lane shot himself in the 
entrance of the hotel Grossherzog 
von Wildenheim in Berlin at seven 
o’clock Sunday morning, when 
confronted with your writ of ex- 
tradition,” and I handed him the 
cablegram. 


Life’s Little Proverbs 

All’s fair in love and war and 
the checkroom line. 

Early to bed and early to rise, 
impairs the digestion and ruins 
the eyes. 

He who laughs last is dumb. 

A stitch in time saves em- 
barrassment. 

a of money is the root of all 
evil. 








A Popular Model 
“Chuck must have a pretty good 
car. He told me he hasn’t paid a 
penny for repairs this year.” 
“Yes, the fellow at the garage 
told me the same thing.” 
—Yale Record. 





“Why were you so long on that 
errand? Didn’t I say ‘hurry 
back’ ?” 

“Yes, but you didn’t say ‘hurry 
there.’ ” —Life. 
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Life-Lights 
(Concluded from page 17) 


of a boy, and his eyes are keen 
and merry. He is a hard worker, 
holding a responsible position in a 
great public utility concern; but 
for years he has spent six weeks 
or more of the summer in a boys’ 
military camp. He has spent his 
vacation with the real boys, not 
with those “boys” who take their 
exercise in deftly fingering bits of 
pasteboard, passing the anti-Vol- 
stead container around the circle 
and telling stories which would 
make Boccacio blush, funtil the 
rattle of the milk wagons suggests 
that dawn is at hand. 
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THERE is no better way to learn 
again the lesson of true play—if 
you have forgotten it—than to 
get with the real boys. You may 
be a lucky man with youngsters 
of your own—they are the best 
teachers. Give them a chance. It 
will be good for them, and im- 
mensely good for you. 

God made the out-of-doors for 
play. He made the fields and the 
woods, the lakes and streams that 
they might help to save in all of 
us the eternal youngster. “Except 


ye become as little children ye 
cannot enter the kingdom,” and a 
great inheritance of health and 
happines, of fun and joy is being 
lost to you if you have forgotten 
how to be a boy. This is the sea- 
son for recovering the secret. 
“A fellow has a right to some 
recreation.” Sure he has, and, 
moreover, he needs it. But make 
certain when you go after it that 
it lives up to the specifications of 
Mr. Webster. Take no substitutes. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
UNITED STATES. 


N May 20-22 there was held 
QO at Washington, D. C., the 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which gather- 
ing also included a meeting of the 
National Councillors of the Cham- 
ber and meetings of the National 
Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries and the 
American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives. 

The occasion was made notable 
by the formal dedication of the 
Chamber’s new building which 
has been described as the home of 
American business. 

Chief Justice William H. Taft, 


was the principal dedication 
speaker. 
ees 

OF special interest to insurance 
people was the presentation of 
awards for the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste contest for 1924, made 
by Elliot H. Goodwin, Resident 
Vice-President of the National 
Chamber and Honorary President 
of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, also the Insurance Group, with 
H. A. Smith of the National Fire 
Insurance Company heard Mr. 
Smith on Insurance Service dur- 
ing 1924, and discussed the 
Responsibilities of Policyholders 
under the following three heads: 
“Life Insurance and Health Con- 
servation,” by James A. Beha, 
insurance superintendent of New 
York State; “(Casualty Insurance 
and Accident Prevention,” by 
George A. Wells, Jr., insurance 
commissioner for Minnesota; 
“Fire Insurance and Fire Preven- 
tion,” by Stacy W. Wade, insur- 
ance commissioner for North 
Carolina. In addition, there was 
before this meeting a discussion 
of the Adjustment of Marine In- 
surance Losses. 

The President elected for 1925- 
26, is John W. O’Leary, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago Trust Company. 





Fire Insurance in the United States 


Progress of the Mutualization of Fire Insurance 


Business in this Country 


By CHARLES F. NESBIT 


Formerly Superintendent of Insurance of the District of Columbia. 


HE contrast between the 
satisfactory situation in the 
life insurance business in 

this country and that in the fire 
insurance business is very great. 
What is the cause of this differ- 
ence? The greatest difference to 
be noted in a study of the two sys- 
tems is the presence, in a most 
active and almost universal way, 
of competition in the life in- 
surance business; and the absence 
of competition in the fire insur- 
ance field. There is a very con- 
siderable difference in the initial 
rates in life insurance between 
the different companies; and the 
system of annual cash dividends, 
which is almost universal in life 
insurance, increases and accen- 
tuates this competition. The re- 
sult of cash dividends paid an- 
nually is a constant reduction in 
the net cost to the insured on his 


annual life insurance premiums. 


Cooae 


IN the fire insurance field we find 
in many states that the rates are 
fixed by law, so that companies 
must all write at one standard 
rate. In this particular, fire in- 
surance premiums differ very 
greatly from life insurance 
premiums, 

State regulation of fire insur- 
ance has followed very much the 
line of railroad rate regulation. 
The history of the railroad busi- 
ness in this country has been 
briefly summed up in three words, 
Gift, Graft and Guarantee. 

The Era of Gifts and Grants 

The Era of Graft 

The Era of Guarantee 

But fire insurance rates, unlike 
railroad rates, are not fixed by 
the states, but are fixed by the 
companies acting in combinations, 
known as rate making bodies. 
The state merely approves or dis- 
approves the rates made. For all 
practical purposes, fire rates are 
fixed by those who sell fire insur- 
ance. 

The only element of competi- 
tion in the fire insurance business 
which amounts to anything is that 
offered by the mutual insurance 


Charles F’. Nesbit 


companies. The principle of an- 
nual cash dividends and operation 
on the mutual plan, which have 
led to such great success and 
satisfaction in the life insurance 
business, are followed only by 
mutual companies in the fire in- 
surance field. I have yet to find a 
student of fire insurance in this 
country who does not approve the 
principle underlying the organi- 
zation and operation of the best 
mutual fire companies. 
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IN practice the mutuals show a 
saving to the insured of from 25 
to 40 per cent of the premiums 
paid. This is a large saving on a 
fixed charge which must be borne 
by all business and which must be 
levied against all property. The 
question naturally arises then— 
why do not the mutual companies 
write a larger proportion of the 
fire insurance business in this 
country? The answer is to be 
found in certain historic facts 
growing out of the development of 
our country. 

In the early days of our country 
the mutual fire companies did a 
large proportion of the business 


of fire insurance along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Many of the giants 
of these early days remain vigor- 
ous and strong companies, serving 
their immediate communities in 
the east. Following the Civil 
War, with the development of the 
west and the opening up of the 
vast plains of the Mississippi 
Valley, the houses, towns and 
cities as they were rapidly built, 
depended on the east or on Europe 
for the money with which to 
build. Lending agencies followed 
the railroads and the western 
march of population, and the 
stock fire companies in close asso- 
ciation with these _ lending 
agencies, furnished fire protec- 
tion. This established the agency 
system which still obtains in the 
fire insurance business. The bor- 
rower had to furnish fire insur- 
ance protection to the lender, and 
the fire insurance was arranged 
for, by or through the agent mak- 
ing the loan. This close alliance 
between the lenders of money and 
the stock fire companies has con- 
tinued. Most of the loans made 
are made through agencies who 
dictate the fire insurance com- 
pany to be used in furnishing 
fire insurance protection for the 
benefit of the owner and the credi- 
tor, who because of the large com- 
missions, dictate stock companies. 


Soca 


IT is only recently that the mutu- 
al companies have entered in an 
aggressive and business-like way 
into the general field of fire insur- 
ance in this country. Their pro- 
gress has been rapid and is today 
one of the most marked develop- 
ments in the fire insurance field. 
The mutual companies are actu- 
ally furnishing competition in the 
fire insurance business. They are 
handling their business in a spirit 
of cooperation and in an efficient, 
economical way which promises 
much relief to the business in- 
terests and property owners of 
this country. The mutual idea 
has had an enormous expansion 
and growth in this country dur- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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PETERS & BOTELER 
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Golf Insurance 
(Concluded from page 13) 


all, because he did not hit the 


ball.” 
Sees 


GENERALLY the golf policy is 
combined with coverage of liabil- 
ity arising from a variety of 
games; the agreement being to in- 
demnify for injuries to one person 
to the limited extent of $5,000, or 
to more than one person the 
maximum is $10,000. The cost is 
usually $5.00 per year or $12.50 
for a three year policy. 

The form of agreement as made 
by a certain well-known mutual 
company is as follows: 

“Does hereby agree with the Insured 
named and described as such in the 
Declarations attached hereto, and made 
a part hereof, respecting accidents and 


bodily injuries including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, as follows: 

“(a) To Indemnify the Insured 
against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the Insured for 
damages on account of such bodily 
injuries; 

“(b) To Investigate accidents involv- 
ing such injuries, to negotiate all claims 
made as may be deemed expedient by 
the Company, and to defend suits for 
damages, even if groundless, brought on 
account of such injuries in the name 


and on behalf of the Insured, unless or 
until the Company shall elect to effect 
settlement thereof; 

“(c) To Pay (1) all costs taxed 
against the Insured in any legal pro- 
ceeding defended by the Company ac- 
cording to the foregoing paragraph and 
interests accruing upon the judgment 
rendered in connection therewith, (2) 
and all expenses incurred by the Com- 
pany for investigation, negotiation, and 
defense; and 

“(d) To Reimburse the Insured for 
the expense incurred in providing such 
immediate surgical relief as is impera- 
tive at the time of the accident. 

“(e) The Foregoing Agreements 
shall apply only to such bodily injuries 
as are suffered or alleged to have been 
suffered during the policy period defined 
in said Declarations by any person or 
persons, as the result of an accident 
caused by the Insured while engaged in 
playing or practicing the game of Golf, 
Tennis, Baseball, Football, Hockey, 
Cricket, Polo, Yachting, or other similar 
games of recreation or amusement in 
the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada not including in- 
juries resulting from the ownership, 
maintenance or use of fire arms, air- 
craft, automobiles, bicycles, motorcycles 
or animals other than polo ponies while 
engaged in playing or practicing polo. 
Said azreements are made in considera- 
tion of the Declarations forming a part 
hereof and the payment of the premium 
herein provided.” 


Golf insurance in most sections 
of the country is still a novelty, 
but players, especially in cities 
where links are adjacent to heavy 


traffic, are rapidly coming to see 
the need of this protection. It*is 
more prevalent in the East be- 
cause of such conditions, but 
rumor has it that a Chicago club 
holds the record for the propor- 
tion of members carrying golf 
coverage, 90% of them having 
taken out such policies. 
ees 
WIDE awake mutual men are be- 
ginning to see the value of golf 
insurance, not alone as a business 
getter in itself, but as a maker 
of valuable contacts. A five dol- 
lar premium isn’t much, but if a 
solicitor satisfies a customer with 
a golf policy, the transaction may 
lead to larger deals. Anyway 
there is nothing truer than “many 
a mickle makes a muckle” and 
“every little bit added to what 
you got makes a little bit more”. 
ees 

GOLF insurance is a_ healthy 
sign of the times. It shows that 
people are thinking along the 
right lines, and presages the day 
when insurance will be extended 
to cover every exigency of life. 
And while we are striving for that 
ideal there must be kept in mind, 
of course, that the best of all in- 
surance, is the Mutual brand. 





Insurance Conditions in England - 


panies, on account of the scales of 
charges fixed by the Association 
being styled “Tariffs”. A cordon 
made of steel was formed around 
them making it very nearly impos- 
sible for a fire company to survive 
outside. Having created a monopo- 
ly they charged their own rates, 
which in some important respects 
were obviously excessive, the pub- 
lic became sullen, and all sorts of 
efforts were made by people who 
did not understand the business 
to establish Stock Companies on 
non-tariff lines. Only a few have 
survived. The Tariff Companies 
had attracted to their Board, some 
of our leading Merchants, 
Bankers and Politicians, which 
seemed to increase the impotence 
of the public for the effect of these 
brilliant stars was dazzling, just 
like the headlights of a powerful 
automobile. The inevitable day of 
reckoning will come. 
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THAT was the condition of things 
in 1905, when one of the most 
competent financial writers in this 
country stated: 

“I sympathize strongly with those 
who struggle to escape from the 
tyranny of the existing combination, 
a combination quite as thorough as any 
American trust could be.” 

But there were then two or- 
phans of the storm who had sur- 
vived and whose continued exis- 
tence was a slight embarrass- 
ment. They were returning the 
profits to the policyholders and 
not to shareholders. That was 
their sin for which it was decided 
to smother them. The fact that 
they were “Mutuals” made no dif- 
ference. Means had to be found, 
and were found. Lest some criti- 
cal reader should think that these 
two Mutual Fire Companies were 
in a languishing condition when 
they were taken over, I wish to 
append the following extracts 
from a careful analysis of their 
financial position made by the 
Statist—our leading financial 
journal—in 1904, the year before 
their absorption. 


Hand-in-Hand.—The oldest insurance 
institution in the country and one of the 
strongest and most attractive to policy- 
holders. There are no shareholders, the 
business being conducted on the mutual 
system, but the accumulations are ex- 
traordinarily large. The application of 
the mutual system to fire insurance by 
a non-proprietary office of extraordinary 
strength deserves special attention. 


(Continued from page 6) 


Westminster.— Does a particularly 
select and steady business and has very 
large resources in proportion to its 
liabilities. Discloses an enormously 
strong financial position. Its risks are 
clearly of a gilt-edged character. 


In essence, the position today is 
the same as it was. We are still 
“struggling to escape from the 
tyranny of this combination”, 
though the strain has been re- 
laxed by reason of the develop- 
ment of Lloyds in departments 
other than Marine since the pass- 
ing of the Insurance Act of 1909. 
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BEFORE proceeding with my 
financial analysis of the Insur- 
ance position as it is in this coun- 
try at the present time, I trust 
you will allow me to give a short 
sketch of the early history, if not 
the actual birth, of the movement. 
It was to me fascinating and even 
thrilling to read the documents 
issued by the founders, some of 
which are now lodged in the 
British Museum and the Guildhall 
Libraries. 

There is nothing today so effec- 
tive to boom Insurance as a big 
fire, a conflagration. It was the 
great fire of London that started 
men thinking seriously on the sub- 
ject and stirred them to action. It 
was a devastation, reducing the 
City to ashes from the Tower to 
the Temple. It burned for three 
days, consuming the buildings on 
436 acres, 400 streets, 13,000 
houses, churches, chapels, hospi- 
tals, libraries and stately edifices. 
The total loss was estimated at the 
time to be £10,730,500. 

There were some people who 
saw the hand of Providence in it 
for it followed a great plague. In 
six months, the previous year, 
100,000 Londoners had _ died. 
What a time for the people of 
London, when they were in the 
very throes of a struggle for reli- 
gious and political liberty. John 
Bunyan was safe in jail in Bed- 
ford, fifty miles away, writing his 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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THE year following the great fire, 


Mutual Fire Insurance Clubs 
granting insurances not exceeding 
£500 on a single risk began to be 
formed and continued for several 
years. But there appeared on the 
scene a man whose dominating 


passion was to make money, to be- 
come wealthy, and he regarded 
the rebuilding of his native Lon- 
don and the insurance of its new 
buildings, as a suitable oppor- 
tunity to promote his ambition. 
His name was Nicholas Barbon 
and it is thought probable that he 
was a son of Praise-God Barbon 
(or Barbone) of the Cromwellian 
Parliament. He was an educated 
man, having graduated as an M. 
D., but his aptitude was more for 
business and economics than for 
medicine. He became a building 
contractor and undertook the un- 
derwriting of fire insurance on 
his own account. In 1680, how- 
ever, he decided to put his busi- 
ness on a more respectable basis 
so that in that year he formed the 
first Joint-Stock Fire Insurance 
Company in this country, prob- 
ably in the world. We are told 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica 
that he was really ahead of his 
age. I think he was. The 
present-day Company Promoter 
could not teach him very much. 
He soon got his half-a-dozen 
names of well-known people as a 
Board, but in reality it was a 
“one-man Company.” It was 
named “The Fire Office” kept 
against the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill and at the Rainbow 
Coffee House by the Inner Temple 
Gate in Fleet Street. The idea of 
the practicability of underwrit- 
ing fire insurance for a fixed 
premium had been entertained 
and advocated years before the 
great fire but very little came of it 
until Dr. Barbon thought that 
building and insurance operations 
afforded the best scope for his 
purpose, 
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IN view of the experience and 
needs of the City it was felt that 
the Corporation (that is, the 
Municipality) should do some- 
thing to protect its citizens 
against loss through fire and there 
was dissatisfaction at leaving the 
matter in the hands of Dr. Bar- 
bon. In fact, the Corporation had 
had fire insurance schemes under 
consideration for some _ years 
previously. In 1681, accordingly, 
it decided to effect insurances 
against fire and within a year it 
had effected 1670 proposals. For 
some reason or other, probably of 





a legal character, it decided after 
a year’s experience to relinquish 
the design of insurances and the 
treasurer was instructed to repay 
the premiums. Dr. Barbon may 
have had a hand in this for he had 
been very active in attacking the 
Insurance project of the Corpo- 
ration. But no sooner had the 
City ceased to effect insurances 
than another Fire Office was 
started called The Friendly So- 
ciety promoted by a man named 
Henry Spelman. Dr. Barbon re- 
sented competition of any kind 
(how true to type!) and a battle 
royal took place between the two 
offices, or rather between the two 
men. Dr. Barbon wrote anony- 
mously, for publication, a letter 
to an imaginary “gentleman in 
the country” in which he endea- 
vored to prove that the Fire Office 
“gives better security, better pre- 
serves the insured from fire and 
insures at a cheaper rate.” The 
first point has been repeated with 
parrot-like monotony by his joint 
Stock successors ever since. But 
Henry Spelman made a very effec- 
tive reply, also anonymously, as 
from “a gentleman in the coun- 
try.” Things went on in this 
way for a dozen years when the 
first really Mutual Office was 
formed named the Amicable Con- 
tributors. The promoters met on 
the 12th of November, 1696, at 
Tom’s Coffee House in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, near Charing Cross, 
to draw up its Deed of Settlement, 
an interesting document of 36 
clauses relating to the contribu- 
tion, rates, deposits and loss con- 
tributions. The preamble is as 
follows, which may be regarded as 
the Charter of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance. 


Whereas the Offices of Insurance from 
loss by fire are for the private interest 
of the particular undertakers who have 
made great advantage to themselves 
exclusively of all others concerned 
therein. Now to the end that all per- 
sons who are desirous of insurance from 
loss by fire may be accommodated upon 
more equal and advantageous terms this 
office is erected wherein all persons are 
equal sharers in profits as well as loss 
in proportion to their insurance in the 
same. And for security the Deed of 
Settlement for constituting thereof is 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery 
which said Deed of Settlement for the 
satisfaction of all insurers therein may 
be seen at the said Office. 


The Office was eminently suc- 
cessful and it is on record that by 
the time the Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship was formed it had in- 
sured 7,852 houses for £2,059,121. 
Big figures in those days. 
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IN the meantime Dr. Barbon, 
through some of his numerous en- 
terprises, had got into low water 
though the Fire Office he founded 
was prospering. In other words, 
he got into financial difficulties 
and died, heavily in debt, in 1698. 
He had made a Will which dis- 
closed a soured temper for in it 
he needlessly instructed his Ex- 
ecutor—his friend Asgill—not to 
pay his debts. Asgill summoned 
the creditors to hear the Will 
read. He facetiously added “‘you 
have heard, Gentlemen, the Doc- 
tor’s testament and I will reli- 
giously fulfill the Will of the 
Dead.” And so passed away a 
remarkable man and one who 
seems to have a good claim to the 
proud title of “father of fire in- 
surance” in this country. 
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EPILOGUE. 


The Fire Office had as an em- 
blem a “Phenix in a flame” and 
in 1705, its name was changed 
to The Phenix. It has survived 
to this day on the basis on which 
it was founded, and is now a 
leader amongst the giants. 
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A DIFFERENT fate awaited the 
Amicable Contributor. In the ful- 
ness of its strength and service, 
somehow or other, it was tempted 
to drink of the waters of Lethe 
and became oblivious of its past. 
It celebrated its Bi-centenary on 
the 12th of November, 1896, by a 
banquet held at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, a much more sumptious 
place than Tom’s Coffee House, 
though quite near. If the first 
Directors could have seen this 
great gathering of the Insurance 
fraternity, they would have been 
filled with emotions of pride and 
pleasure when the Chairman of 
the Company extolled the prin- 
ciple on which it had been founded 
and to which it had remained 
faithful. 

“The Society,” he said, “had as its 
sole object the benefit of the insured, 


and that purpose has been adhered to 
throughout its existence to the present 
day.” 


If they could have seen another 
event only nine short years later 
when the Society in an impregna- 
ble financial position gained as a 
Mutual Office, passed into the 
service of shareholders in gross 
violation of its basic objects and 
constitution, they would have 
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wept tears of shame and humilia- 
tion at the betrayal. 


Sos 


REFLECT on the mainspring 
motives behind these two com- 
panies, poles apart. The triumph 
of the one principle and the ulti- 
mate defeat of the other was a ret- 
rograde movement, apostate and 
venal. But it was a lapse from 
which we shall assuredly recover. 
The Amicable Contributor is no 
more but its American offspring, 
the Philadelphia Contributionship 
is hale and hearty and still virile, 
with children of its own now 
grown strong and vigorous in the 
public’ service. Refreshing 
breezes may again blow across 
the Atlantic to re-invigorate our 
flaccid hearts and enable us to re- 
store to the people that which was 
taken away from them, the right 
and means to co-operate to meet 
a common danger without the 
costly intervention of sharehold- 
ing capital at a rate of profit 
shamefully usurious. 


“Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering; for he is 
faithful that promised.” 


Soca 


MANNERS IN MOTORING 
AUTOMOBILE owners through- 
out the country have been inter- 
ested in the suggestion made by 
Commissioner Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
who is in charge of the motor 
vehicle department for the State 
of Connecticut, that there should 
be a code of ethics for motorists. 
The thought is so unique and 
timely that the National Safety 
Council has sent his observations 
to its various affiliated branches 
throughout the country. Commis- 
sioner Stoeckel feels that the hour 
has arrived when something more 
definite than merely the Golden 
Rule should be circulated for the 
edification of motor car drivers. 


Sos 


THE National Safety Council 
points out that the driver who is 
courteous and considerate is the 
safe driver. It is the thoughtless, 
careless, selfish motorist who gets 
into trouble with pedestrians, 
other operators and the police. 

There is no doubt but what bet- 
ter manners in motoring are 
needed. All of us dislike the mud 
splashers, horn tooters, road hogs, 
headlight offenders, obstruction- 
ists, speed fiends and others who 
detract from the safety and com- 
fort of highway travel. 





Fire Marks 


(Concluded from page 19) 


trees about them and _  con- 
sequently those of the policy 
holders affected by the new rule 
got together and organized a new 
company, and to emphasize the 
fact that they would take insur- 
ance on houses thus situated, they 
adopted a green tree as their em- 
blem. Such insurance, however, 
was not taken out without an 
additional charge, the reason be- 
ing that the trees handicapped 
the firemen in their work. 
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SINCE the paid fire department 
was organized in Philadelphia, 
which was in 1871, no Fire Marks 
or Fire Plates have been used un- 
less we include the facsimiles 
that have been issued of recent 
years by the “Contributionship,” 
The Mutual Assurance and the 
Insurance Company of North 
America, this was done by reason 
of the demand of policyholders 
who wished to give a quaint 
touch to their Colonial style 
houses. 

Outside of Philadelphia, Fire 
Marks and Plates were not used 
to any great extent. Two Balti- 
more companies issued them, 
“The Equitable” and “The Fire- 
mens Insurance Company,” they 
were both heavy iron. plates, al- 
though the earliest of the Equita- 
ble’s was iron clasped hands on a 
wooden slab. 

Four Pittsburgh companies had 
Marks, all of them of iron, two of 
them quite attractive in appear- 
ance, 

ees 


SEVERAL New England Mutual 
Companies used tin plates to in- 
dicate the houses they had in- 
sured. These were small and 
quite plain in design; it has been 
said that some of those who had 
these attached to their houses 
feared neither God nor the Devil. 

The only New York company to 
have a Fire Mark was the Mu- 
tual Assurance organized in 1787, 
it was eliptical in shape with the 
letters in gilt and below was a 
label with the policy number, both 
of tin, none of them are known 
to be in existence. 

A number of people of recent 
years have made collections of 
these interesting relics of bygone 
days. Their scarcity has lent zest 
to their acquisition and dealers in 
curios and antiques are charging 
large sums for the rarest of them. 
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ing the past ten years. Many of 
the large financial institutions, 
such as life insurance companies, 
trust companies, building and 
loan associations, etc., do not hesi- 
tate now to accept mutual insur- 
ance policies, as furnishing en- 
tirely satisfactory security for 
their loans. This element of com- 
petition is of vital importance to 
the entire fire insurance business 
of this country if it is to develop 
in a way satisfactory to the in- 
suring public. 

If the mutual companies were 
not furnishing insurance, and if 
they do not in the future furnish 
it in even greater volume than 
they do now, the time would un- 
doubtedly come when there would 
be an agitation for state fire in- 
surance. The mutual companies 
acting in a cooperative spirit, are 
directing their competition and 
their business in such a way, as to 
result in benefit to the insured, 
rather than primarily benefit to 
the company. 


THERE is a great deal of glib 
talk in this country regarding 
service. Much of it is merely 
talk. What is called service is 
often simply satisfying the con- 
venience of people at enormous 
cost. Two great services which 
the mutual fire insurance com- 
panies are giving are reduction in 
the cost of fire insurance and re- 
duction in fire waste. As long as 
irresponsible people can secure in- 
surance in unlimited amounts on 
property, often getting insurance 
policies in excess of the actual 
value of the buildings, or stocks, 
without adequate inspection, or 
careful examination of the moral 
risk involved, so long will the 
criminal fire waste in this country 
continue. 

The mutual companies are 
sound in practice. They are 
steadily gaining in popular ap- 
proval and those engaging in this 
business have the right to feel 
they are rendering the country an 
important service. 





French Lick Meetings 


THE Spring Meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual 


Casualty Companies, the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, and 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies was held at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, on June 2, 3 and 4. 

In addition there were during 
the same period gatherings of the 
Board of Commissioners of the 
American Mutual Alliance. the 
Mill Secretaries and the Terri- 
torial Committees of the Mill 
Mutuals. 
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ALTHOUGH these conventions 
came the week when the entire 
country was suffering from the 
heat wave and French Lick was 
no exception this time, the meet- 
ings were well attended and much 
work was accomplished. 

There was a*banquet in honor of 
C. E. Morrison, Past President of 
the Casualty Association, and 
Wednesday evening an etching of 


the Rose Window of the Cathedral 
of Rheims was presented to him. 
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ON Wednesday afternoon the 
Golf Tournament was held at the 
end of the day. Mr. George A. 
McKinney had won the Hardware 
Cup for the most pars, Mr. John 
L. Train annexed the Kemper Cup 
for low gross and Messrs. E. K. 
Collett, C. M. Purmort and G. M. 
Giles tied for the “kicker” prize 
given by Mr. Michaud. The tie 
was played off at the banquet and 
Mr. G. M. Giles was announced as 
the winner. 

Messrs. C. M. Purmort, Glen 
Walker, John Arnold and P. M. 
Purmort were tied for the most 
“birdies,” for the Tom Taggart 
Prize. 

The tandem from Ohio out- 
played the New England and 
Texas contestants at the banquet 
table and Mr. C. M. Purmort car- 
ried off the golf balls. 

Mr. Robbins of the Abington 
Mutual recovered for New Eng- 
land however in winning the John 
Buxton prize with low net. 





Bits of Wit » 


- 
“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Should Have Had Full Coverage 

When Mrs. A. T. Miller regained 
consciousness after lying for three 
hours pinned beneath her auto- 
mobile here Saturday, she awak- 
ened to learn that in addition to 
physical injuries, she had suffered 
the loss of her pocketbook, con- 
taining $50 and a spotlight, spare 
tire and kit of tools—From the 
Hastings (Neb.) Tribune. 


Quality 

Ancient Maiden — “Does this 
parrot swear much ?” 

Bird Dealer—“No, ma’am; but 
what swearin’ he does is very 
loud and clear.” 

—Judge. 


“Tell me the worst, doctor.” 
“T’ll mail it to you.” 
—Pitt Panther. 


His Great Misfortune 

“Poor ole Bill! ’E’s so short- 
sighted ’e’s working ’imself to 
death.” 

“Wot’s ’is short sight got to do 
with it?” 

“Well, ’e can’t see when the boss 
ain’t looking, so ’e ’as to keep on 
shoveling all the time.” 

—Humorist (London). 


Flowers ain’t the only thing 
that'll make a nosegay. 
—Judge. 


Reserves may be Necessary 
Paying alimony is like taxation 
without representation. 


Just as Good 
A man went into 
Cohen’s book store 
and asked, “Have 
you a copy of ‘Who’s 
Who’ and ‘What’s 
What,’ by James K. 
Jerome?” | ie 
Cohen replied: ex ae 
“No, sir, but we got ‘{ 
‘Who’s He?’ Sea 
‘Vat’s He Got?’ by - 
Bradstreet.” 
—The Shield. 
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The Sorrows of Sport. 
“What I don’t understand about 
this here game of golf,” said Uncle 
Ike, “is why some people play it 
when it makes ’em so darn mad.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Meeker Sects 


Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth; and, being 
meek, they will pay half of it to 
the Government for inheritance 
tax and give the other half to 
their lawyers, and just keep on 
living, meek and broke.—Judge. 


Lo, the Poor Pedestrian! 
The pedestrian is given right of 
way at all crosswalks except those 
controlled by traffic police, and 
vehicles are given right of way 
over pedestrians between inter- 
sections. —Washington Post. 


Dogless 

“Mose, can you explain wireless 
telegraphy to me?” 

“Yessuh, it’s like dis: Ef you- 
all had a long, long houn’ dawg, 
an’ he stretched from Cincinnaty 
to Cleveland, and you stept on his 
tail in Cincinnaty, he would howl 
in Cleveland. Dat am telegraphy. 
Only in wiahless you does de same 
thing without de dawg.” 

—Columbus Dispatch. 


Beehive of Industry 
“How many men work in your 
factory ?” 
“About one out of every ten.” 
—Columbia Banter. 


Copyright: Life Pub. Co. 











Men 


The fact that poker has a repu- 
tation of being a manly game 
proves nothing to me. Although 
it is true that no two women are 
ever together ten minutes without 
talking about their hair, it is my 
theory that men are the silly sex. 
Admiral Fiske’s assertion to the 
contrary, men (senators) start all 
the wars. Men have long parades, 
wearing plumes and circus horse 
collars. Men wear Ku Klux 
nighties. Men used to stand up 
at the bar and buy a round long 
after they had ceased to want a 
drink. Men giggle at dirty sto- 
ries. Men play politics. Just make 
a list of most of the things which 
are known distinctly as manly 
(such as chawing terbacker) and 
you will have a list of absurd 
affectations that women can never 
hope to copy. It is only when 
women attempt to ape the men 
that they become ridiculous. 

—Judge. 


The Radio Instinct 


Irate Wife (discovering hus- 
band on front steps fiddling with 
door-knob) : “What are you doing 
there, Webster?” 

Husband (continuing to turn 
knob): “Pshh! I’m trying to get 
Pittsburgh !” 

—The Angier Idea. 


Pola — I’ve had hallucinations 
lately. 


Negri—Why don’t you use lis- 
terine? —Carnegie Puppet. 


This Season’s Ford 
Joke 
Mule—“What are 
you?” 
Ford—“I am an 
automobile.” 


Mule—“Gwan! If 
you’re an auto- 
mobile, I’m a horse.” 


—Times of Cuba. 
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The Ex-service Man Reconnoitres a Grade Crossing 





Legislation Recently Enacted 


Digest of New Insurance Laws in Many States 


THE legislature of thirty-nine 
states have adjourned. A con- 
tinuation of the summary, in the 
May issue, of the insurance legis- 
lation enacted in these states is 
as follows: 


North Carolina: 

H. (—) requires every corporation 
or person operating a motor vehicle for 
transporting persons or property for 
hire to file a bond of an authorized 
surety company; a bond of the United 
States government or state of North 
Carolina, or of any city or county in 
the state; or an insurance policy ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State, issued 
by a casualty company or insurance 
company authorized to do business in 
the state. Provides that such surety 
bonds or policies of insurance shall be 
in such amount as the corporation com- 
mission may prescribe. Ratified Febru- 
ary 20, 1925, and effective thirty days 
thereafter. 

H. 235 authorizes insurance agents 
to pay 50% instead of 5% of the 
regular commission allowed on premi- 
ums to a licensed non-resident broker. 
Makes it unlawful for the Insurance 
Commissioner to license as a resident 
agent, any person, unless he is fully 
satisfied that such person is a resident 
of the state and is not being licensed 
to evade the resident agents’ law, and 
provides that no salaried officer, man- 
ager or other representative of any 
company, unless a resident agent shall 
perform any act on behalf of the com- 
pany which is required to be performed 
by a licensed resident agent. Amends 
the section relating to standard fire 
policies by authorizing companies in- 
suring against damage by windstorm, 
cyclones and tornadoes, to print in the 
clause enumerating the perils insured 
against, the additional words “also any 
damage by windstorm, cyclones and 
tornadoes, whether fire ensues or not.” 
Repeals the provision that a _ co- 
insurance clause may be inserted only 
at the request in writing of the in- 
sured or his agent. 

H. 1351 provides for registering the 
bonds or other securities deposited by 
insurance companies with the Insurance 
Commissioner or State Treasurer. 

H. (—) increases the tax from 1% 
to 2%.% where one-fourth of the assets 
of the company are invested in North 
Carolina securities; increases the tax 
from one-quarter of 1% to 2% where 
three-fourths of the total assets are 
so invested, and from one-quarter of 
1% to three-fourths of 1% where the 
total reserve on business derived from 
the state is so invested. Provides that 
the tax on all other companies not 
having investments in North Carolina 
securities, shall be 142% upon gross 
premiums in the state. 


North Dakota: 


H. 87 makes it unlawful for any insur- 
ance company to discriminate against 
any agent or to withdraw, cancel or 
limit its agency with such agent solely 
upon the ground that such agent is also 
acting as agent for another insurance 
company authorized to do business in 


the state. Provides for revocation of 
the license of any company found after 
hearing to have willfully and inten- 
tionally violated this act. 

H. 155 provides that the Railroad 
Commission before granting a certifi- 
cate to operate motor vehicles for trans- 
porting persons or property for com- 
pensation shall require the owner or 
operator to procure liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance from a licensed 
company, or a surety bond of an author- 
ized surety company, in such amount as 
the commission may fix. 


Ohio: 

H. 292 provides that no insurer or 
agent of an insurer shall knowingly 
insure a motor vehicle against loss by 
fire or theft for more than the true 
value in money. Provides that in case 
of total loss of any motor vehicle, the 
value thereof when insured shall be no 
defense to the collection by the policy- 
holder or insured of the total amount 
for which the motor vehicle is insured. 
Fixes a penalty for misrepresentation 
by the insured and penalizes the insurer 
or his agent for knowingly insuring a 
—— vehicle for more than its true 
value. 


H. 405 amends section 644-5 of the 
general code by requiring agents of 
domestic fire and casualty companies to 
file. their qualification statement with 
the insurance department, the same as 
is now required of agents of foreign fire 
and casualty companies. 

H. 404 authorizes the superintendent 
of insurance to license natural persons 
only as foreign brokers to place with 
qualified domestic fire companies or the 
licensed agent of foreign fire insurance 
companies, fire insurance policy con- 
tracts, negotiated with residents of 
other states who own or control insur- 
able risks or property in Ohio. 

H. 486 amends section 9583 of the 
general code by striking out the. provi- 
sion that in case of a loss the full 
amount thereof shall be paid, thus per- 
mitting co-insurance. 


Oklahoma: 


H. 127 amends section 6683 of the 
insurance laws by providing that the 
funds of foreign insurance companies in 
excess of $100,000 may be invested in 
such securities as are authorized by the 
laws of the home state of the company. 

H. 149 abolishes the state hail insur- 
ance department. 


Oregon: 


S. 85 provides that adjusters of losses 
under policies of unauthorized com- 
panies shall pay a license fee of $100 
on each policy whenever the loss to be 
adjusted is $1,000 and over, and in all 
cases where the loss is less than $1,000 
the amount of such license fee to adjust 
such loss shall be 10% of the amount 
adjusted at the discretion of the In- 
surance Commissioner, and that no such 
loss shall be adjusted without first pay- 
ing the fee and notifying the insurance 
department. 

S. 893 provides that if a corporate 
surety bond is deposited in lieu of 
securities by foreign or alien companies, 
that such bond shall be executed by an 


entered or domestic surety company ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner, 
“and shall continue in full force and 
effect until the Insurance Commissioner 
receives sixty days written notice of its 
termination, which notice shall be given 
by the company that executed such 
bond.” 

H. J. R. 14 provides for a committee 
to investigate the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and make recommendation 
as to necessary amendment. 

H. 56 brings county and municipal 
peace officers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

S. 114 amends the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act by inserting a provision 
that the commission shall join as a 
party plaintiff in an action brought 
against a third person responsible for 
the injury. 


Pennsylvania: 


H. 912 repeals the act defining the 
term “public adjuster” and requiring 
such adjusters to be licensed by the In- 
surance Commissioner. 

S. R. 1201 authorizes the special 
legislative committee to continue the 
study of compulsory automobile in- 
surance, 

S. 495 authorizes any city or village 
to secure insurance or compensation for 
voluntary firemen killed or injured 
while going to or returning from or 
attending fires. 

S. 470 authorizes any county, city, 
borough, incorporated town, township, 
school district or poor district to make 
contracts of insurance with any mutual 
fire insurance company on any buildings 
or property owned by fom 4 political 
subdivision. 

H. 541 amends section 24 of the act of 
1889 by providing that the exemption 
from filing reports with the Auditor 
General, shall apply to “companies do- 
ing business on the mutual plan without 
~~ capital stock” (the old law exempted 
only “purely mutual companies” with- 
out capital stock or “accumulated re- 
serve”). Repeals the requirement of 
semi-annual statements and provides 
that annual statements must be made 
on or before March 1 each year. 


South Carolina: 


S. 419 provides that the State Finance 
Committee shall be required upon the 
deposit of any and all state funds, to 
exact on the part of any bank, being 
made a state depository, an indemnity 
bond in some responsible licensed surety 
company, or other approved securities 
approved by the State Finance Commit- 
tee accompanied by a proper assignment 
and delivery to the state. 

S. 716 provides that the highway com- 
mission, in granting a certificate to 
operate any motor vehicle for the trans- 
portation of persons or property for 
compensation, shall require the appli- 
cant to procure and file liability and 
property damage insurance, or a surety 
bond of some licensed casualty or surety 
oe, Provides that the policy or 
bond shall be in such amount and con- 


tain such conditions, 
limitations as the commission may 
prescribe. 


(To be continued next month) 
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An Agency Company 
With Unbroken Divi- 
dend Record Never 
Made An Assessment 
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Fitchburg Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


Home Office, 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 








CLEARY »» WINZER 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Specializing in Insurance Accounting 


29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE 
IS OPERATED FOR PROFIT 
TO THE POLICY HOLDER 


Several of the largest corporations, Telephone 
and Telegraph Companies, Public Utilities and 
others, have adopted the Fundamental Principle 
of Mutualization by distribution of stock among 
their customers. 


Mutual Insurance accomplishes the purpose in 
the most direct method. 





Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company......Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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NTEGRITY 


Local Agents can increase their business by using the 
many definite advantages that Integrity Insurance offers— 


Ample Capacity and facilities to meet practically every 
insurance requirement. 


Unexcelled Service in adjusting claims and losses. 
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ALIMOBAINE 


Lowest Cost to insured, consistent with sound indemnity. 


Combined surplus exceeds $850,000 Combined assets exceed $2,400,000 
Paid Policyholders, in Losses and Dividends Over $25,000,000 
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JINVUNGNI ALIHOILNI 


Fire and Tornado insurance written on manufacturing 


lants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and household goods. 


Automobile—complete coverage; 
Casualty Insurance Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, 


surety; Burglary and Holdup—bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger 
and paymaster; Disability—accident, health, group; Liability—ele- 
vator, general, public and teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 
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Local Agents Wanted in territories not represented. A letter, pos- 
talor phone call brings complete information, without obligation. 


J.C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers - Home Office, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Copyright, 1925, ““L-M-C’”’ 


But neither driver nor boy may be 
so lucky again. 


Watch out for children at play, slow 
down, sound warning signal! 
Be certain your insurance is adequate: 


Ask us about 100% protection and 
service with substantial saving in 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Chicago, U.S.A. Pantheon 


Building 
Claim Service from Coast to Coast 


Assets—$3,784,081.58 Surplus—$589,141.39 
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